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Tue Diary, WHICH I started in September, now reaches 
conclusion. Readers have been patient with it, but I 
myself have always been chary of introducing the 
personal side of a paper into its publication. The 
Diary would have ended sooner had I not felt that, 
having originated from the loss of an office, sense of 
fitness and of shape demanded its continuance till a 
new one was found. 

If, that done, I now make the Editorial more personal 
than usual, that is because many of the readers who have 
come to us since the war have been surprised by a 
statement written by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, at the 
end of January. “ Life and Letters is still remembered, 
and I recognize Horizon as in a sense its descendant.” 
“Is that,” readers have asked, “ any connection with 
your paper, bearing the name?’ The answer is that 
it is. The only Life and Letters with which we have 
no connection is that once edited by Violet Hunt and 
the late T. Earle Welby. ‘“‘ Then,” readers continue, 
“why does Mr. MacCarthy speak of the paper in such 
a past tense?’’ The answer to that is—only Mr. 
MacCarthy knows. 
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He is at liberty to say what he likes about Life and 
Letters, because he once edited it. But I consider 
it unfortunate that when he referred to it as “still 
remembered ’’, his professional etiquette did not prompt 
him to add that it still continues; even if differently and 
however much to his distaste. The implication caused 
by this carelessness is that all that has happened to 
Life and Letters since it passed out of his control has 
been forgotten; I am sure he would not wish that, 
and so that it shall be remembered (at least as much as 
his editing of the magazine), I will now give something 
of the history of the review which is still known as 
Life and Letters, though of To-day. 

This paper, founded as a monthly by Lord Esher, and 
edited by Mr. MacCarthy, was run by The New Statesman. 
When all did not go quite as hoped, it was turned into a 
quarterly and, later, sold. Various editors and owners 
tried their luck with it; it changed hands almost as 
often as it changed covers. By April, 1935, it was in 
the market and was bought by my company. I profited 
by the experience of my predecessors to reverse the past 
and usual practice: rather than dwindle from a monthly 
to a quarterly, should support waver, I began as a 
quarterly. I hoped that this would give me time to 
consolidate a review which, owing to such varied 
nursing, had become rather rickety. By finding my 
own feet and by gathering alert and independent authors, 
I hoped to become in time a monthly again—but a 
monthly, firmly planted and productive, not flowering 
one moment and faltering the next. 

In September, 1938, I was able to do that. By then 
The New Statesman was running The London Mercury 
(on which I had started). Muenich-month was not the 
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most propitious time in which to increase frequency of 
publication, but by the early months of 1939 we were 
in such a position that we were able to buy The London 
Mercury when The New Statesman was seeking a buyer 
for that, as well.... Zhe New Statesman, for which 
Mr. MacCarthy writes, still has interest, however, in a 
literary magazine, for Mr. Cyril Connolly, the editor of 
Horizon, is one of its reviewers. 

Mr. MacCarthy may well feel that Mr. Connolly carries 
on his aims, for they are both in agreement on a matter 
which is not unimportant to editors; the attitude of 
the young towards the reviews which print them. 
Mr. Connolly, appealing in January for support for 
Fforizon, complained of the lack of it from young 
writers: Mr. MacCarthy, writing in The Sunday Times, 
declared that one of the things which literary reviews 
have to contend against is “the careless disloyalty of 
young writers ”’. 

Well, no writers are perfect, neither young nor old. 
But it seems to me that if editors, and ex-editors, start 
being governessy to young writers, they can only expect 
what they get—and that will not be the best the young 
have to offer. If by “disloyal” is meant that a young 
writer does not stand by the paper that first gave him 
outlet, that is as much the editor’s fault as the author’s ; 
and it should be the editor’s pleasure to see those for 
whom he provided a platform, reach from it wider 
markets. It may happen that a young author, or indeed 
any, who is suddenly recognized, will over-write ; his 
work declines as his star rises. That is not “ disloyal ”’, 
but short-sighted, and an editor has his own remedy: 
rejection. 

There are several writers, once frequent contributors 
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who, for this reason, no longer appear in these pages 5 
but there are many who, first published in an English 
review by us, continue to be printed here; such are 
Vernon Watkins, Keidrych Rhys, Howard Clewes in 
this number, Peter Hellings and John Malcolm Brinnin 
in the last. As to the carelessness, it is true that W. H. 
Auden, for instance, did once by mistake send the 
same poem, with different titles, to both Life and Letters 
To-day and Horizon, but co-operation between the two 
got over that, and in point of years at any rate, Mr. Auden 
can no longer be termed a young writer. 

By “‘ careless disloyalty’, Mr. MacCarthy may mean 
that the young ignore the reviews they should help. 
But you cannot make the young either write for or read 
a review by telling them they are disloyal if they don’t. 
Such bludgeoning gets nowhere, but merely blunts the 
pen and, whilst not encouraging those of authors, 
diverts an editor’s from more constructive uses. 

I disagree, therefore, with Mr. MacCarthy on lack of 
support from the young, as I disagree with him for 
tacitly withholding his from us now; the elder have 
usually been more loyal, less careless. But because it is 
pleasant to end on a note of agreement, I will permit 
myself the observation that both the first and the present 
editors of Life and Letters have at least one thing in 
common ; a tendency for the English language to get 
the better, or it may be the worst, of them. As witness 
the opening of Mr. MacCarthy’s article on Some Literary 
Reviews :-— 

“Tt is to the good that attention should occasionally be drawn 
to literary reviews of merit as well as to books, for such enterprises 
contribute probably more to contemporary culture within a 


narrow stretch of time—provided, of course, their editors keep 
that end in view.” 
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It may seem to many that no literary review could 
have merit unless the editor did keep that end in view. 
But let us not carp: Mr. MacCarthy was writing for 
those who “are, as yet, barely aware of the existence ” 
of the four reviews he listed. He exempted Life and 
Letters from his list and for that compliment to his old 
paper—which is still remembered—we congratulate him. 
He knows what he is talking about; it’s just that he 
says it funny-like. 


COUNTRY PARLIAMENT 
By H. E. BATES 


AMONG THE OLD chestnuts which still go off with a 
dusty pop—mothers-in-law, babies’ napkins, the husband 
taking off his shoes at the foot of the stairs, income-tax, 
sergeant-majors, and the rest—the English parish council 
has a fairly honourable place. On the long chain of 
democracy, which we re-furbish with such vigour every 
twenty years or so, it hangs like a clumsy and antiquated 
bead which no-one remembers to shine. Its proceedings 
have been so often burlesqued, its chairmen so often 
guyed, that probably many people think of it, when they 
think of it at all, in terms of music-hall or comic broad- 
cast: as something so dead and ineffectual in reality that 
it must be made fun of to be kept alive at all. Yet this 
same chestnut is part of English democracy. It is the 
country parliament. As long as its functions continue 
the English rural labourer can get up on his feet and 
spout his piece and elect his local government. The 
moment it becomes extinct these privileges, and perhaps 
the rural labourer with them, become extinct also. 
When I recently took the chair at the meeting of my 
Parish Council it was something like my twentieth 
meeting, and my fifth or sixth of the war. For two hours 
we discussed what I suppose were trivialities and what 
I suspect the rest of the village concluded would be 
trivialities, since only one person out of a population of 
two hundred and fifty was present. Reflecting on this, 
I began to wonder if the functions of the English parish 
council system are really becoming archaic and in 
consequence comic, or if this was just another sample of 
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more you do for them the more you may ”. 

It is true that country people are notoriously indifferent 
to the system by which they are governed ; but those 
who govern them are often indifferent also, though with 
a kind of indifference that is sometimes a betrayal of 
public trust. For instance, if I look back over the 
records of the Parish Council of my own village I find 
again and again this entry: “At the meeting of the 
Parish Council held on such and such a date (date often 
wrong) no business was conducted, there being an 
insufficient number of councillors present.” On 
the occasion when business was conducted it is 
apparent that it was often of a footling kind; the 
dreary minutes are dead, written with clumsy and 
colourless formality. Payments of expenses are noted 
and approved ; but long later it becomes apparent that 
they too are muddled. The clerk makes payments out 
of his own pocket, content to reimburse himself at some 
future time. No one bothers. It is pretty clear that for 
years no one cared, that many people were shoved into 
office and remained there, bored, ineffectual, inarticulate 
and perhaps not even knowing why they were there 
until they were shoved out again. 

This is one period. Take another: the chairman is 
now a man of both ideas and background, though 
unfortunately both are mistaken. He is a genial, 
conservative, slightly pompous man who wishes to 
infuse these qualities, together with some town ideas of 
improvement and pep, into the government of the 
village; he is a townsman who, knowing nothing of 
country values, wishes to see himself in the position of 
country squire. He has read somewhere, perhaps, that 
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village folk need a lead, that they never do anything 
unless shown a glowing outside example. So his method 
of government is that of the feudal squire: I want it 
done my way and it will be done. Unfortunately 
it is getting on towards the middle of the twentieth 
century, the feudal squire is a victim, like the church, 
of the great revolution of 1914-1918, and even in tiny 
villages there is bound to be someone who, sooner or 
later, resents the rule of autocracy. So he is ousted, and I 
confess I do my part in ousting him. But not before he 
has cut down a hundred magnificent trees, which include 
beautiful specimens of acacia and African oak, and has 
landed the village with a financial debt, together with a 
debt of bitterness, which can never be redeemed. 

So the system of muddled indifference and the system 
of vigorous but mistaken autocracy have both been tried. 
The only difference in their respective failures is that the 
one has negative and erasible results and that the other 
has results of a positive indelible stupidity. Of the two 
I prefer the rule of indifference. 

Yet both are wrong. Villages cannot, or at least 
should not, be run this way: by a combination of 
carelessness and somnolent indifference to what can be 
and ought to be done, or a combination of grandiose 
ideas and a serious misconception of everything funda- 
mental to rural life. Yet they are run like this in England 
to-day ; and they are run too on the equally questionable 
combinations of bigotry and jealousy, pecksniffing and 
back-biting, bureaucratic jiggery-pokery, and plain, 
dumb slackness of heart. 

When I found myself voted chairman of my own 
Parish Council, with a council composed entirely of 
working men (one gardener, one estate-hand, two skilled 
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workers), I knew that, as far as experience went, I had no 
qualifications. Yet I felt I could not go wrong if I acted 
with scrupulous fairness, with at least an attempt at 
judicial balance in disputes, and without bias; or if I 
gave every man not only the right to speak but to speak 
plainly ; or if I encouraged rather than damped down 
intelligence, individuality, and the inquisitive ferreting 
that the country mind loves ; or if I created a feeling of 
informality, equality, and no-nonsense ; above all if I did 
not impose my own ideas, individuality, and prejudices 
rigidly and with superiority, thus creating the very thing, 
class-consciousness, I hate most in contact with my 
fellow-men. 

And now, after four years, I think this has worked 
well. Knowing the folly of trying to force the country 
mind towards decisionand change, I have rarely attempted 
to force a proposal or a scheme. Nothing has ever been 
cut and dried. I was, and am, quite disinterested ; I did 
not, and still do not, care any more for the rights of one 
man’s property than another. As a council we were 
fortunate in two things: nobody on the council was 
employed by the chairman; nor was the clerk to be 
got at. So fear of outspokenness was ruled out; fear 
of consequences was ruled out. The clerk himself was 
an outsider, a man trained in Rural District affairs, and 
in many ways excellent. Taking him back to the town 
in my car after the meetings I could sometimes reflect 
sadly with him on the question of country bigotry, 
vindictiveness, slackness, suspicion, ingratitude, the too 
prevalent creed of always wanting something out of 
something and if possible for nothing. 

Yet it was not really these things which bothered us. 
What bothered us was the long legacy of past councils : 
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the years of inefficiency, unattended meetings, 
indifference as to whether trees were cut down or 
common land privately appropriated. For three years 
we fought through an amazing jungle of legalities, 
dishonest dealing, and weary argument in order to 
retrieve for public ownership a five-acre common that 
had somehow passed into private hands. Past councils 
had watched such shady dealing with open eyes. We 
disentangled the bungled affairs of centuries-old charities, 
the documents for which had often been lost. We 
fought against the closing of the village school, against 
rats, cases of bad sanitation, the long-windedness of 
Rural Councils. We fought against the deep-crusted, 
impervious, class-ridden autocracy of clerics, whose 
contribution to village life could be measured only by 
the visiting bicycle (on fine afternoons and to the right 
people), the doffed hat, and the frog-cold smile. We 
fought for council-houses, safer corners, bus shelters, 
cleaner ditches and streets. We fought whenever we 
could and for whatever seemed worth fighting for. 

And with what result ? To hear again and again the 
rural parrot-cry: “The Parish Council never does 
anything.” 

Yet in twenty odd meetings, when better housing 
conditions, important principles of common rights and 
child education were being discussed, the average public 
attendance has been less than one per meeting. 

And who attended? The landowners, the farmers, 
the men who are the economic life of the area? Not 
once. The parson? No. The maiden ladies to whom 
property, legal rights, and the petty privacy of the 
garden fence are parts of a jealously defended ritual ? 
Never. 
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Yet these are the people of education, social back- 
ground, economic independence, spare time. These are 
the people who should care. Is the country in which 
they have chosen to live and do business of no account 
to them at all? A lady says ‘“‘I love law; I love stocks 
and shares ’’, and in that brief remark one sees reflected 
a whole life of selfish interests, a fanatical regard for 
profit and property, a deeply insulated indifference to all 
life except her own. A landowner worth a quarter of a 
million pounds shudders dying in an icy bedroom and 
barks at the nurse “ Bah! who wants a fire? I can’t 
afford such luxuries !’’ A rich country business man 
tells with delight of swindling an antique dealer out of a 
table worth £50 more than is paid. A woman of 
independent means employs a gardener who is called up 
for the army: he leaves on Thursday. The occasion 
to him is one of upheaval, sadness, apprehension, a 
certain bitterness at leaving wife and baby. But to the 
employer? An occasion only to argue whether or not 
she shall pay the week’s full wage (two pounds) or dock 
for a day and a half. In such lives one is confronted 
with a selfishness beside which the Himalayas are a 
range of molehills. 

To all of these people, as to the section of the 
community known as “the villagers”, the Parish 
Council is a common heritage. It is a tiny working 
fragment of the democratic machine. It is a symbol of 
free social expression, small but significant ; it is a part 
of the larger privilege by which democratic man elects or 
ejects his government. 

Has this any possible interest or significance for the 
outside world? I fancy it has. Sometimes the examina- 
tion of the small thing may lead to a better understanding 
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of the larger. In the present attitude of indifference 
towards the English parish council, both of electors and 
elected, there exists a great danger. It is a danger that 
must always beset democracy: the danger of taking 
privilege as a natural right. In this stagnant rural 
apathy, exemplified in hundreds of villages up‘and down 
England, may be seen the workings of the same dry rot 
that contributed to the fall of France and may still, even 
after victory, bring the roof of English democracy 
tottering about our ears. 

Thinking of it, I think also of some words of an 
ancestor of mine, who got most of his education behind 
the plough. “‘ You must make them suffer before you 
can make them understand.” 


FACTORS IN THE DEFEAT OF FRANCE 
By BRYHER 


IN SPITE OF the paper shortage, books tumble off 
the presses purporting to explain the fall of Paris and 
the collapse of France as fast as Elizabethan ballads after 
a murder. Few seem to grasp the fundamental causes of 
the failure or they allude to them briefly, not as main 
facts but as mere details. I have had a fairly intimate 
knowledge of France since childhood and was in Paris 
as late as April, 1940, though I was called unpatriotic for 
predicting its downfall in the winter of 1939; my 
testimony is, at least, founded upon personal observation 
and facts and not upon hearsay, books or the theories 
of any particular group. 

The three main factors in the defeat were to me :— 

1. The failure of French industry to adopt modern 
methods of production. 

2. The French attitude to women. 

3- The conversion of the French army into a symbol 
instead of a prosaic reality, buttressed by Maginot lies 
instead of by the truth of imagination. 

English people are so used to trade unions, industrial 
compensation, and old-age pensions that they forget that 
these things scarcely existed in France. The factories 
were appallingly dirty and insanitary, the hours of work 
were too long; if workers were sick or hurt, well, it 
was just too bad but nobody bothered about them. 
When people were too old to work, they begged, unless 
they had relatives or had contrived to save some francs 
from miserably inadequate wages. In many cities it was 
impossible for a man who belonged to a trade union 
to find work. Of course there were exceptions, but in 
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general France tolerated conditions that had ceased to 
exist in England, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, 
even to a large extent in Switzerland and Germany, one 
or even two generations ago. | 

Why were the French so backward ? First of all they 
were isolationists, and alas, as the animal world teaches us, 
flexibility is one of the chief conditions for survival. 
They installed machinery unwillingly, they tried to fit 
mass-production methods on to views adapted to the one 
man workshop. Where a couple of cobblers work in a 
room overlooking a town, with neighbours coming in 
to chat with them, conditions can be acceptable that are 
unendurable in front of high-powered engines in a dark 
and noisy factory. Then, too, it is possible for poorly 
paid peasants to survive on the land where they get the 
sunlight and reasonably good food, but city slums become 
breeding grounds for diphtheria, typhoid, and tuberculosis 
—some of the medical reports upon the city of Paris read 
like plague accounts of the Middle Ages—and disease and 
malnutrition lead inevitably to a slackness in work. 
Long hours and filthy workrooms reacted not only on the 
men but on the machines. It was alarming to watch 
minor repairs being carried out on the basis of a bit of 
string or wire being all that was necessary, and regular 
overhauling or inspection were considered to be waste 
of time. 

There were many small employers of labour in France, 
they were being forced out of business through their 
inability in many cases, or lack of capital in others, to 
cope with modern methods. This fascist middle class 
definitely preferred rule by Hitler, whom they mistakenly 
supposed to be a guardian against Bolshevism, than to 
unite and bring into being necessary reforms. 
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You cannot grow good vegetables from bad seed. 
We are a nation of gardeners and know that better than 
our alphabet. It was no question in France originally 
either of Russian propaganda or of the Popular Front, 
but of workers being asked to produce efficient results 
under impossible working conditions. Of course, 
politicians exploited these facts, but whenever we think 
of June, 1940, let us remember always the first factor in 
the French collapse—obsolete methods of production 
and factory conditions such as we, ourselves, banished in 
the eighties. 

It is practically impossible to persuade people to look 
at reality and not to accept preconceived opinions. 
French family life was in a deplorable condition not, as is 
usually imagined in England, because of a supposed 
greater freedom for amorous adventures but because 
it was so rigid that it had ceased to be a living entity. A 
French boy might have earlier ‘experiences’ and talk more 
openly about women, but in actual life he was far more 
under parental control and far less free than the young 
Englishman. In fact, French family life often reminded 
me of the pacifist position carried to extremes. It was 
not whether an action would benefit either the nation or 
an individual but whether it would add to, or detract 
from, the authority of the parents. 

Women had officially no share in the national life. 
They could not own property or run a business, travel, 
or direct the education of their children without their 
husband’s consent. There is a delightful myth abroad 
that by exercise of sex-appeal they persuaded Frenchmen 
to follow their opinions. This kind of story is excellent 
material for a novel and occasionally happens in real life, 
the exception that proves the rule, but actually the result 
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of the above laws was to make the average Frenchwoman 
fifty years behind the times in her opinions. Previous to 
1914 this was charming, particularly for historians, but 
in the subsequent period not to be aware of modern 
developments was to move towards the inevitable end— 
disaster. 

If a woman has no interests outside her home the 
world seems a terrible place, because of her own ignorance 
of it, and her ideal becomes—shelter and security. She 
fights progress as sin; sport, because it deflects the 
interests of her children, is forbidden whenever possible. 
She knows nothing of conditions outside her very 
narrow circle, the poor are serfs to whom she extends a 
carefully regulated charity under the guardianship of 
her church. From cradle upwards she trains her 
children to aspire to one ideal, a safe government job, 
from which dismissal is practically impossible, with a 
pension at the end of it. This has developed a race with 
the mentality of age that is no match for the barbarian, 
who may be without culture but is certainly vigorous. 

We may make jokes about the English spinster and 
her garden, the awkward schoolgirl and her games, but 
who is more valuable to the nation now, a woman 
already hardy enough to take on a man’s job and who is 
used to being away from home, or the French girl who 
has never been allowed to walk as far as the market alone 
or to make for herself a single decision ? No doubt many 
Frenchwomen are putting up a strong passive resistance 
in France, but if they had been more independent and 
aware of what was happening in Europe they might have 
helped to bring about such reforms that invasion would 
never have happened. 

It is also incorrect to say, as many do in England, that 
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the French woman refused to have children. The birth- 
rate was relatively high considering the population (and 
it must not be forgotten that the French losses in the last 
War were enormous), and thousands of babies died during 
their first year. The cause was directly linked to the 
conditions described above, there was always typhoid 
in the cities, the machinery for checking tuberculosis 
was almost non-existent and there was no attempt made to 
immunize against diphtheria. There was much more risk 
at birth as well, and thus it was more a preventable loss 
than actual restriction that caused the decrease in the 
population. 

Everyone in France was aware that something was 
wrong but it was so much easier to blame Russia or 
England, the Popular Front, the Action Frangaise, or even 
the young, than to rebuild their economic, educational, 
and medical system. 

The third factor was the army. Service is free to the 
English (except for partial conscription in the last war 
and this), and as a result they have probably a stronger 
national feeling than any other nation. It was quite 
otherwise in France. From birth upwards the Frenchman 
intrigued and made friends who might help him to make 
his conscript year endurable. The barracks were even 
dirtier and more insanitary than the factories, the food 
so bad that most recruits kept alive on what they could 
buy outside, there was a huge traffic in avoiding service 
altogether. Bad health was at a premium as it promised 
rejection on medical grounds. The army year being 
compulsory there could be no criticism, because if a man 
complained he was made to pay for it during his next 
course of training. The majority of French people 
despised the professional officers and they, in return, 
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hated those who had entered since 1918. A number of 
the younger men, irritated by the general atmosphere of 
stagnation and admiring the new German army, went 
over to the Nazis long before Muenich. It must not be 
forgotten that—as is quoted in the memoirs of Lloyd 
George—Foch profoundly distrusted Pétain in the last 
war. The military spirit in France decayed because the 
young were on the one hand trained by their families to 
regard security as the only ideal worth service, and on 
the other treated as the press gang treated sailors at the 
end of the eighteenth century. It was natural that any 
boys with spirit and initiative rebelled and joined equally 
the fascists or the communists, with their programmes 
of action. 

There are always prophets, equally their warnings are 
usually unheeded. Flaubert perceived the doom of 
France and to re-read his novels carefully at this moment 
is to understand more of the reasons for the French 
collapse than to pore over a dozen hastily-issued volumes 
by onlookers whose horizons were necessarily limited. 
France will rise again but there will be revolution first, 
not a revolution of the bourgeoisie but a violent, angry 
Terror of a betrayed and resentful people. It is inevitable 
that much of what we have called French culture will be 
destroyed in the process. Yet we should blame, not 
the bewildered, starving, resentful masses, but the 
bourgeois ideals (never to be confused with the far more 
fluid English middle classes) that made factory, home, 
and army into a hard shell during the past twenty years, 
where routine was more valuable than initiative and 
submission than independence. 


SHEFFIELD 
(Diary at a Distance) 


By ROBERT HERRING 


Friday, 13th December.—It will seem peculiar to have 
come through London, to be trapped in Sheffield. I will 
not wait for the bus. I will walk or hitch-hike my way 
back to the village, where home and office is now. It should 
not take more than two hours. ... Frost smears the road into 
slides. It is dark, but we shall get lifts....I join the 
others, trekking out, carrying in shawls and suitcases their 
salvage." (Run-on from January “‘ Salvage’’.) 

ae % Be 


A baker gave me a lift in his van. He’d been out all 
day, taking bread to the homeless who’d been found 
quarters outside the city. As this was less than twelve 
hours after the raid, I thought it good organization. 
But I was not suffered to be complacent. “ Bloody 
van,” he said, “topples over least thing when it’s 
loaded.”’ “‘ And it would be loaded now ?”’ I inquired. 
“To the roof,’ he declared, swerving merrily. The 
swerve seemed calculated to be sure of hitting the one 
stone protruding from the roadway (topples over, least 
thing). So 1 looked at him. Yes, drunk. And by the 
degree, one could imagine the night-long horror he’d 
been through and to which drink was the defiance. 

* 4 * 


I was glad, all the same, when we reached my village. 
Naturally, life being what it is (a playing into the hands 
of irony), it was I—not drunk—who slipped on the 
ice-glassy road, whilst he drove off as smoothly as an 
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ambulance, though more smoothly than some I have 
been in. 

I walked down a lane, climbed a stile, ploughed 
through a field, ducked under barbed wire with dogs 
barking, and wended through a wood unfamiliar in 
darkness ; this obstacle-race being the way home till 
the bomb at the gates has been, like other baubles, 
removed. 


ax x 5 


It is strange to be “home” again...a fire and 
friends . . . sitting down to dinner, as we sat down last 
night while it happened ; as we had to sit down, if we 
were not to be craven. In the geometric act of bending 
my body to sit, I realize journey’s end. Those others 
on the road were bent on journey’s end, and are sitting 
now, somewhere. And the reason the buses did not 
come when we waited was that they were being used 
to take the homeless to homes. 

But as I sit, supping, I cannot get out of my head 
what I have once again seen: people driven. I shall 
read to-morrow that “ Sheffield is licking its wounds ”’. 
That will be so untrue. Three months here have taught 
me that Sheffield, unlike some places, will ignore them, 
and have better things to do than to lick. Though 
I hate saying it, they have also better things to do than 
to be courageous. “ Courage,” as it is recognized, is 
a deployment of energy; to live at all constructively 
demands creative courage to the full; I hate having to 
see what is only brute bravery, whilst it reminds me of 
the waste of man’s being. 


* * ae 
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Saturday.—tin the village, agony revolves round the 
fact that Woolworth’s has gone. With my own eyes 
I have seen a Woolworth’s open but they tell me that 
Woolworth’s has gone. ‘“‘ The Moor had bomb after 
bomb.” Better than in the City, I say. They look at 
me coldly. ‘“ But Woolworth’s has gone.” I can’t 
understand what a Woolworth’s would be doing out 
on a moor, and give it up, as an unsolved riddle along 
with Ilka Abaht Aht. 

Only by the evening do I learn ‘“‘ the Moor” is the 
name of a street. There is much I do not know about 
this city I have learnt to admire. 


a aK fe 


Sunday, 15th December.—Two doctors from London 
have come for a week-end of sleep. But punctually at 
seven the planes come, the sirens go, and the bombs 
are among us again. 

We are not surprised. At six, there had been a 
broadcast calling for teachers and doctors in Sheffield 
to report; it either meant that something was expected 
to happen, or it was asking for it. Now, as the guns 
go, we know we are in for it. On Thursday, it is said, 
they got us by mistake ; flew over on way to elsewhere 
and only found us, coming back. No doubt to-night 
that they have come for us and us only. The house 
shakes and as I lie in my bath, the water swishes like— 
it is odd to remember—those electric waves in the pool 
outside Muenich. 

Twice, in my room, as I put on my tie and brush 
hair, I move from the mirror, which is near the windows. 
It is heavy stuff to-night, rocking the earth. And in 
five separate rooms five of us are washing, brushing 
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hair, putting on ties, preparing to go down to dinner, 
each wondering how the others will be, and yet knowing ; 
they will be as if nothing were happening (may I be 
the same, each of us prays). What zs happening is that, 
over there, behind that slight hill, down and then up 
again, people are being bombed, blasted. Some of us 
do not yet know what that means, but we can imagine. 
* * * 


And there is nought to be done. Eight miles away 
is this death, and you cannot get in on the off-chance 
to help, with no cars and no buses; you can only sit 
down, as if nothing were happening, and—this is, you 
see, where it cancels out—by forgetting the eight miles 
away, forget also that any of the incendiaries spraying 
round may touch off our own bomb. “ We are all in 
it,’ as The Times advertisement says, “some more than 
others.”’ Sitting between the fireplace, which funnels 
the crumps, and the shutters, which rattle, I review the 
fact that I have got this far in myself; I do not wish 
to forget what I saw on Friday ; it may happen to us 
here, any moment ; I can steal a glance at the fireplace, 
while the food’s being served, and know that at any 
moment the hiss down the chimney may be replaced 
by a hit. Till that happens, there is nothing to be done. 


* ne * 


“Did you often see Bernhardt?” says the surgeon 
(Zang). “ Only in her (crash) old days (I’m so sorry).” 
“ Ah, she had a voice of—” (whew, whizz, crinkle, zip) 
“T saw her in—(crash).” 

“ The garden, I think,’ says my host, on the whole 
a practical man, and certainly the noise, as of a demented 
bus drawing up, sounded near. We agree, but don’t 
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say so. The surgeon continues his dissertation, the 
meal continues. I look at my hostess; she has 
never heard anything like this before (neither have 1), 
but she does not show it. She serves herself to plane- 
noises as she does to parsnips—with distaste, but with 
dignity. A look at the dish proffered her, a realization 
of all it implies, and a refusal to regard it as norm. | 

As before, though in happier realms, I draw succour 
from, as well as give admiration to, this woman who 
has beauty in her being as well as in her outward bearing 


of it. 
ed * * 


We go out, to see what we hear. Three nights ago, 
with a slight Sy/phides mist round the roots of the trees, 
the gun-flashes were stars. To-night, there are no mists, 
no stars; a greenish glare only and that more than 


enough. 
* m * 


To-night is noisier than I have known. Louder than 
any London night in September. I learnt yesterday that 
some of those we had thought bombs on the village 
had been landmines in Sheffield; I left London before 
landmines came. I was lucky, to be bombed out by 
light stuff—and if I know human nature it will not be 
long before that luck is turned against me, as cowardice. 
“ We can’t all run away,” I shall be told. Meanwhile, 
I wish I had the professional casing of the surgeon, 
which prevents his sickening over slaughter. And I 
admire the more the determination of my host and of 
my hostess, who, sensitive to suffering, have not a 
medical training to provide immediate armour, and yet 
never falter. 
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I worry to-night more over Sheffield than I did about 
London. As I climb into bed, each bomb and each 
gun-blast angers me that the people of Sheffield should 
so soon have it again. I am sorry to seem unfair, but 
we always knew we would have it in London, nor was 
it a matter of safety that made one leave; the barrage 
was as comforting as a hot-water bottle, and I’ve learnt, 
on return there, that I’m not frightened—or, to be true, 
that I am, and that I can’t allow it to make too much 
difference. 

Raids in London were a part of regular life. These 
here are venom. And one listens—while mobile guns 
gouge the roads—one listens, as if assistant at obscenity. 
And one still goes to bed, knowing that each bomb 
that falls, each breath one takes, may be someone’s 


last. 
* * * 


Monday.—1 go into town again. On Friday I tried 
to go up High Street through Fitzalan Square. It was 
blocked. This time, I know better. I go straight ahead 
from the post-office ; then, sharp left, and am—lost. 

A stranger relies somewhat on buildings to know his 
way about. A bank here, such and such a shop at that 
corner. If this and that are not there, if streets of which 
one didn’t even know the name, become lanes through 
rubble, or not even lanes, it is hard not to be lost. But 
it must have been harder for those in it not to lose their 
senses as well as themselves. 

me * * 


Faced with these steaming stones, this blunt burnt 
anonymity of brick, what can a southern stranger do 
but tread very carefully? He sees advancing to him 
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a shawled woman. She picks her way, familiarly, 
through the bricks of her home. She looks up, with 
eyes that have seen what I would give my soul for no 
one to have seen. My only bowing to her can be, 
“ A bit slippery, this morning.” 

“ Ay,” she says, like winter sunlight, “ boot Ah’ve 
ma shopping to do, nun t’ less,”’ and goes on. 

I can’t ask her how old she is, nor how many she’s 
lost. But mine were lost in a way to be expected. This 
woman can never have expected, nor have been ready 
for, what last night she went through. ...I repeat, I 
dislike and distrust human beings; but I respect those 
I meet. Particularly of this city. 

ae HE xe 


I trudge to the Moor. It is bad. Admittedly I had 
never seen it before it was bombed, and judging from 
the remains the Moor was in all senses more showy 
than settled. 

Shop after shop smacked right in. I am used to shops 
here and there hit. But here it is every shop. One after 
the other, crash, fizz, bang. What loss of life, I haven’t 
had time to discover. The Germans, so careful in 
all things, chose first early-closing day and then 
Sunday for their regards. So it seems there are not as 
many dead as might be feared. Stretch after stretch of 
shop-front and girder gutted, wilted, and buckled, none 
the less, helping no one. 

us % * 


Iron leaves an acid taste as it burns, and nothing 
charred is a really pleasant sight. You might expect 
drama as the result of so many tons of high explosive 
dropped ; all you get is spaghetti in stone. 
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The Moor is the worst I have seen. Yet even here, 
it is not as bad as alleged. Let me, as the radio says, 
repeat that; it is the worst I have seen, but not as 
bad as I’d heard. They said “‘ the Moor is flat”. The 
Moor is many things—fired, desolate, devastated—but 
it is not flat, if by flat is meant razed to the ground. 
Walls stand here and there; pillars remain; there are 
buildings, burnt out but erect. It is the old story ; 
people are led to need excitement by a routine which 
deprives them of it; they fasten on any event which 
momentarily breaks through routine and insist that all 
has gone, for ever. If you say “‘ But it’s not flat, you 
don’t mean flat”’, the reply will be, bridling, “ Well, of 
course, /’m not educated.”’ And we have lost the honesty 
to say “that’s the trouble’’, being now too nice, too 
refined, though there is no longer excuse for non- 
education. 


* * 5 


I turn from the Moor, saddened, shocked, and 
determined the more to be accurate. It is bad enough 
as it is, and to convey that badness to anyone one must 
be so careful. It is not what is down that is dramatic ; 
it is what is left—the girders curled in a frenzy of fight 
against fire twisted not, as you might think, by high 
explosive, but by heat. This evidence of protracted 
writhing in flames takes the heart out of me. When you 
see what has escaped you wonder always what hasn’t. 

And a pillar-box hits the eye. For one reason only: 
it is black. It stands, amid cairns of rubble that were 
a corner, as conspicuous now it is black as when it was 
red. You can think there was only room for one kind 
of red last night, and that the flames would not have it 
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there, scarlet. You can see an arm of fire, otherwise 
engaged, become aware of it, reach out across the street, 
and wrap round it. A black pillar box you can see— 
and you turn your back on the Moor, heavily, and then 
find yourself, by familiar raid-freakishness, looking in 
a direction where no damage is visible. 

* x cd 


Fargate, High Street take little notice. Plenty of 
shops out of action give more reason for those unaffected 
to be—well, as unaffected as possible. And one thanks 
them for it. There is no playing-up here, no sense of 
being heroes. Can it be that no one has told the 
people they are? On the whole, I think the Sheffield 
people know that they all went through the same, and 
“that’s dlitz”’ they say in their manner, as they serve 
and go on with their Christmas shopping. 

A grim Christmas shopping, when no one knows 
which shops are open, or if their usual assistants 
survive ; when the smells of bath-salts and burning 
mingle equally, and some of the goods are, ironically, 
salvage stock from London stores hit in September. 

* * * 


You must realize that up to December, Sheffield had 
had no serious raids. Then, bang, blitz on Thursday ; 
until four in the morning. Fearless fire-fighting and 
equally fierce phcenix-work filled Friday and Saturday ; 
then raids again, Sunday. But on Monday, the bazaars 
are once more open, crackers and chocolates sell in 
stacks. We know now that it was not only as “ bad as 
Birmingham ” but “ capping Coventry”; what we do 
not know yet is that the courage with which it was 
met exceeded that in some other towns. 

Cc 
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I think 7 know it. I am a stranger here, and I am 
impressed by the general naturalness. I am, I think, 
wrought up, because I have been bombed, and that is 
over; one wishes to feel that that might have prevented 
others having the same experience ; one somehow feels 
it should be enough, as one feels that London’s sacrifice 
should be enough. But mischief is a commodity of 
which there never seems shortage. It is good therefore 
to know that cheerfulness is one thing we will not 
sacrifice, and particularly stirring here is the quietness 
of it. Little stridency, little cockiness, but a deep 
human encouragement, each to each. 

x * * 

A notice on one building says what I mean. “ Open 
—more than usual.’”’ That was in a poor part of Sheffield. 
the equivalent of Lambeth. But there was no “oi” 
about that. It was quiet ; at once cross but constructive : 
complete. 

* BX 

The girl at a chain-chemist’s says, “ Yes, I am here, 
thank you. I keep telling myself that. Yes, I was through 
it. Thank you very much—well, I do my best. The 
A.F.S. would be an inspiration to anyone. But it scarcely 
seems real, does it? I lost my mother—I was at a movie 
that night. When I got home I found there wasn’t a 
home any more. Friends took me in. But, of course, 
I had to see about grandmother, we always went there 
Sundays. She had gone, too. It seems funny to be 
alive. I come here, and glad to, and then go back and 
have supper, I’m lucky I suppose. But it’s not real, is it. 
I didn’t think of it quite this way—not all at once, you 
know, my people gone and me here, untouched. ” 

7 * * 
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Food-centres, casualty lists, cordons as dangerous 
buildings: are detonated—how soon people’s nerves 
dull; on Friday, when a building blew up, a woman, 
though she could see who had fired it, wailed ‘“‘ Ooh” 
at the dreaded noise. To-day time-bombs and detonators 
were having the time of their lives, and most people 
have got over flinching. 


* BE a 


I go to lunch at the chief hotel left (don’t tell Lord 
Woolton). It is full, so 1 abandon dining-room for the 
snack bar. Sherrying, I ponder on a few facts. I have 
been to the market, now glassless. At the bookstall 
I have found volumes for which I had long been 
searching, illustrated by my great grandfather. I 
found also a history of the city and over “ only cold 
turkey’ on the day before Christmas Eve, I ranged 
facts before me—from Red Indian missionaries here in 
1885 to Krupp (not without significance) entertained in 
1914. In 1875 the Midland to London does the journey 
in 3 hours 36 minutes. In 1889 “ houses are arising as 
if by magic” (in 1940 a landmine arrives on the city’s 
biggest slum-clearance estate). In 1909 nearly three 
million tons of snow fell on the 23,000 acres of the city. 
But “‘ during this year trade was simply hand to mouth 
throughout’. Eleven months later the making of 
aeroplanes became an industry. In 1911 Cammell 
produced the largest steel ingot ever rolled, 130 tons in 
weight. And in that same year Sheffield was the first 
municipality to insist on notification of consumption. 
In the raids of December, 1940, it had donors to give 
one hundred pints of blood. 


* * * 
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Each day little notice-boards arise in the ruins. 
They announce new addresses of shops that had once 
stood on the sites. It is impressive to see this resurrection. 
Firms that escaped have lent offices, one store has a 
department in the lounge of a hotel, others are scattered 
in suburbs. In the papers have been notices telling 
employees where they may report. You would get a 
false idea of Sheffield if one dwelt only on the huge 
gutted building of Walsh’s, with “‘ Orchestra Daily” 
still displayed over what were the windows ; you must 
recognize also that Walsh’s has reopened elsewhere, 
some departments housed in the Cutler’s Hall, others 
in a house further out, and if I seem to write mostly 
of the shops it is because of the factories it is neither 
my purpose nor my province to give information. 

* * * 

Ruins as such soon lose their effect (those who cause 
them might learn that before). The snow makes them 
look more unreal, covering crumbled walls and broken 
counters, but crenellating them at the same time. What 
were houses of commerce and now are burnt bricks, 
the snow has turned into castles—“ of cheese,”’ I think, 
wistfully. 

7B * * 

The bomb by the gates went off to-day. To be more 
precise, was exploded. Authority never told us it was 
there when it fell. Similarly, to-day, no word was 
sent up that the bomb was being dealt with. I nearly 
jumped out of my skin when the peace of the morning 
and the quiet activity of the house, each member of it 
separately at work, were riddled by a bang out of the 
blue. Hark the herald angels sing was not quite what 
one thought of, but it clinched the fact that this Christmas 
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Eve was not like others. If there ever was a time when 
I appreciated the solemn sorrow which the Two Minute 
Silence was meant to symbolize, it is this Christmas 
that I shall be so glad to get over. 


35 x * 


I had planned to go down to London, reopen my 
house and entertain with some semblance of gaiety 
those who, like M., had worked at their Ministry, or 
like L., had driven mobile canteens on iron rations of 
sleep. But the Sheffield raids knocked, so to speak, the 
stuffing out of that scheme. Somehow, now I have seen 
what was sent to Sheffield and how that city behaved, I 
want to stay here. And the raids make any, even staidly 
cheerful, gatherings seem unseemly. I cut out Christmas 
in London and decide to combine with New Year the 
necessary business there is to see to. 

* * * 


When you spend a journey jammed in the corridor, 
it is surprising how many other people spend it passing 
constantly from one end of the train to the other.... 
The papers hadn’t come when I left for London, so I 
passed the time in making plans that would help me 
do with the least waste of time the things that were the 
purpose of my trip. 

* * * 

The first plan received a jolt. The taxi-driver wasn’t 
sure if he could take me to my destination. “I'll try 
to,” he said. Something in the tone forced inquiry. 
“The City fires,” he replied. ‘“ Terrible raid there was 
last night.” I say “‘ Do your best ”’ resignedly, thinking 
that by now I know how things grow in retrospective 
report. 
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But there is a cordon by the Law Courts, and farther 
on I have to get out and walk to Fetter Lane. 
4 * x 


They have not the usual flat for me. Flats are full. 
“The City fires,” they say. I say, yes, feeling humble 
in the aftermath of what appears to have been a harrowing 
night. “ And as to a bed, it doesn’t matter, for I don’t 
expect I'll have the opportunity to spend much time 
invitees 

* oe * 

So it turns-out. But not quite as I’d expected... . 
M. says, while we dance, “last time you came to 
London, we had a night free of raids. This time we 
do...after the night last night was! The celluloid 
factory was blazing, we hoped the wind wouldn’t 
change—we could only hope, that was all. Now, I have 
eaten a civilized meal, I have changed into civilized 
clothes, I am dancing—”’ 

_ “ Among not very civilized people,” I say (I have to, 
the old self still jack-in-the-boxing). 

“Do you know what that means, after last night ? 
How do you manage it ?”’ 

“‘T have hunches.” 

M. is not unmindful of something I have been 
realizing—that I had planned to come Saturday and 
changed, for no reason save instinct, to to-day, which 
turned out to be the day after the City raid. “I have 
hunches,” I repeat. “I feel it cheats, but I have.” 

* * * 
I do not tell her that I had the earlier hunch, to go 


out to see this City fire of which after arrival I had 
heard so much. As I walked farther into the City the 
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air smelt singed. I was breathing ashes. In part buildings, 
in part bodies—not many, because had there been more 
people there, the buildings would have been less deserted 
and there would have been fewer fires. But the air 
itself, as one walked, smelt of burning. Gritty, it grated 
my lungs. I felt cannibal—inhaling, with each breath, 
skeleton-cinders. . . . I have not before known such 
revulsion. My sensitivity is not to be rated very sharply, 
but had I let myself sigh, and thus drawn a deep breath, 
I should have been sick. 
* 2K * 


Business with my solicitor led me next day through 
Kensington Square. I notice that my grandmother’s 
old house has been bombed. Elsewhere in London, 
my mother’s house has been hit. Nor has the cemetery 
escaped. Nearly everyone else has had far more happen 
to them than have I, but these three homes bombed, 
together with the nature of my business with the solicitor, 
make me feel very much surviving representative of a 
family. A new feeling for me ! 

Yet to-night, at the restaurant where I dine, they 
come round, asking for name and next-of-kin, “just in 
case.” I realize that I have no next of kin nearer than 
South Africa. One can’t drag in London relatives one 
rarely sees, and if one mentioned friends, the list would 
be long. 


* ca * 


The City Fires have temporarily emptied our water- 
tanks in the Fetter Lane flats. But in Chelsea, the bath 
runs as ever. I am so pleased with this that I leap in 
and soak before it occurs to me that I have no towels ; 
all were sent up to Derbyshire. I continue to soak, in 
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rapidly cooling water, while Mrs. Payne flurries out to 
buy one. 
a % a 


It is the same when I eat—no knives. When I sit 
down, or go to sit down—no chairs. The house is 
empty. But when it comes to packing, quite easily 
suitcases and boxes are filled. I shall be glad to be done 
with packing and leaving homes. As I shall be glad to 
be done with unpacking, up there, in the new home. 

* * ca 


New Year’s Eve had better come quietly. 1941, 
Churchill tells us, will be Hard and Uphill. Trials and 
Tribulations will be our companions, Death and Disaster 
our handmaidens on the Steep and Stony Road we have 
to tread. Well, with or without handmaidens, let us 
get on with it. Let us get the old year over, and the 
New Year too, if we are vouchsafed to live through it. 
If not, the promise of its unpleasantness may be some 
consolation for those doomed to succumb. 

* % % 


In such a mood, I am surprised to hear myself saying 
“Yes” when asked to a party. But J. walks in, beating 
up people who, like himself, are alone and have nowhere 
to go this evening in London. We have not met since, 
at the beginning of the war, he came down to the coast, 
urgently to see me about a film treatment required by 
authority, and we worked on it till four in the morning. 
That was in what now seem the light-hearted days of 
September, 1939, when the French (it is odd to think) 
were here and there on German soil and there was 
locally such a glut of eggs that Sister Superior rewarded 
my services at the hospital with baskets, the contents 
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of which I am now glad I preserved. But cinemas in 
those days were shut; the Government discouraged 
congregation of crowds. 

* x * 


This policy, it seems to me, has been carried out in 
a manner not calculated to convince a superficial observer 
of the logic of the English. On the one hand, we have 
dispersal of the population, on the other communal 
feeding. But actually, this is quite in keeping with the 
outlook which produces as slogans Stay Put and Go 
To It, and Lord Woolton makes his own contribution, 
as reported in the Sheffield Telegraph and Independent, 
with “ Recent figures showed that in peacetime a family 
of four spent 34s. on foodstuffs in a week. To-day 
this figure would be less’. To an outsider, the foodstuffs 
might be less and the figures might be more—prices 
having, on the whole, risen—but the public, apparently, 
understand ; that is to say, they do not and have shrewd 
suspicion the Government doesn’t either, and that 
keeps it all in the family, as the saying is. 

* * * 


Most of the people at the party come from films, and 
documentary ones at that. One director tells me he is 
having great trouble in finding a suitable crater for his 
film. ‘“‘ We have a wide selection in Chelsea’’ I tell him. 
He explains that the difficulty is to find a crater that 
will ook like a crater on the screen. Even if such is 
found, it must be in such and such a light, for the 
photography, and in such and such a situation, for the 
plot. ‘‘ We shall probably have to make one,” he says 
earnestly, “‘ and I did so want to have no faked stuff.” 

ok ** * 
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Earnestness seems rather the keynote of the evening. 
That is a well-known attribute of documentary film 
people. It is also an attribute of youth, and these 
film-people are, on the whole, young ; a new generation 
since I was a film critic. Feeling old, I also feel rather 
sorry for them. This is their first war. It can’t be very 
pleasant for them. We, who were born at the beginning 
of the century, may be said to be used to war. It may 
be said that we made a mess of peace because we hadn’t 
met it before. To be back in war, with all the tedious 
trivialities of rationing, respirators, uniform, economy, 
is, on the whole, second-nature to us. Looking round, 
I feel like wishing these younger “ good luck ”’, as they 
meet it, themselves, for the first time. 

* * * 


Midnight strikes, and a loving cup is produced. I am 
caught unawares; one of the youngsters hands it to 
me to drink first, as sign of respect to an elder. This 
is the first time I have been an Elder. Evidently I am 
further from them than I thought, if they know so 
little of me, that they see anything to respect... . New 
Year seems to have turned into a Jubilee, with me 
nodding by the fire, old and grey, drooling “‘ you are 
very kind”’, and deciding that, out of gratitude, I will 
leave soon, so that they be free of my restraining 
presence. 

Thus it happens that for the first time in my life I 
am in bed before midnight on New Year’s Eve... we 
drank to the Year, as did so many, when the clock 
struck—forgetting that it is still summer time. 

* * * 


This party taught me a new danger of London; 
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litter in the streets. Having stumbled over unseen 
sandbags by a lamp-post, I barked my shins on fire- 
buckets at the gate of the house. I nearly fell down the 
steps through trying involuntary conclusions with a 
stirrup-pump, unsuspectedly lurking by the front-door. 
Finally inside, I put my tin hat under a hall seat, to be 
out of harm’s way, and how was I to know it would 
be received by a pail of water ? 

On the whole, it was simpler when, at this time of 
the year, we hung out only stockings. 


=e * * 


That remark, I am afraid, will bring me criticisms of 
flippancy. Readers have been patient with this War Diary, 
but a number of them resent levity, and I am sure 
many, probably in non-bombed areas, will feel that one 
shouldn’t dance, shouldn’t go to parties—when others are 
dying. But I feel that when one may die any minute, one 
must relax when one can, if one is to keep balanced and 
avoid being a nuisance to those one meets. I feel also thatit 
is false to write only of horrors and destruction. London, 
like Sheffield, is not a “city of ruins”’, it is not even 
a city in ruins. London, like Sheffield, is a city that has 
ruins. It has also cinemas, cabarets, Covent Garden 
flower market going on and those who do not notice 
these things, but take taxis to tour the East End for 
copy, are deceiving themselves and their neighbours. 


* * * 


A pretty legend has been spoilt in Chelsea. The 
crypt is cleaned up, and there, on a table, reposes a 
dented tin hat. H. (for new readers, my man who was 
there at the hit) going by on his way to my house, is 
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asked in to look at it. ‘‘ And that hat,” he is told, 
“was the shelter-marshal’s.” “‘ That hat was mine,” 
he remarks. ‘‘ No, it was Mrs. Paige’s. Rest her soul, 
she is gone.” 

But Mrs. Paige, being a warden, had “ W”’ on her 
tin hat, and this has not. This has a hole through it, 
corresponding to the wound H. received. It has also, 
most unfortunately for Rumour, his initials scratched 
under the brim. 

* * aE 


One of Sheffield’s most eloquent retorts to its raids 
was, I think, the decision to produce the pantomime 
as usual, but to begin performances at Io a.m. 

* * * 


In the afternoon, while I am at the solicitor’s again, 
a warning goes. Day raids are a recurrence of times 
I thought past. Whistles go as we work, and I am 
glad that I do not know until later that since I was last 
in London, their meaning has been altered from ‘“‘ Take 
Cover” to “ Danger Overhead ”’. 
* * * 


I learn this from R., a journalist who specializes 
in raids, or what I call the seamy side of survival. 
Determined not to be out of this war for a second, 
he goes up on the roof when the night-warning sounds 
and soon telephones to report “ Warming up nicely. 
Won't be long now. I'll join you below ”. Complaining, 
we gather up rugs, books, and prepare to leave the sixth 
floor. M. has just closed the front-door when there is 
a noise which I can only describe as a wham. It has 
the spreading quality of an octopus allied to the dis- 
embowelling sound of a pig’s throat being cut. It is 
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a noise so extraordinary that I cannot believe I have 
heard it. I say,.“‘ That must mean it was near.” 

M. replies, “I am afraid that it also means we can 
‘take’ it.’ She laughs; for I had been decrying the 
laudatory use of that verb which at best betokens only 
passivity. 

Recalling that “they ’’, meaning bombs, come in 
“sticks ’’, we proceed to the staircase. I must admit 
that at this moment I think that such keeps as Bodiam 
have it over modern flats ; relying on lifts (not available 
during “activity ’’), modern architects have a habit, 
airy in every sense of the word, of throwing their 
staircases outside the buildings, draping them on the 
walls in a casing of glass. As we descend, I decide 
that there have been moments when I have felt better 
protected. 

* * * 

M.’s skirt to-night is voluminous, and trails at the 
back. This means I must keep three stairs behind her. 
It adds to my descent a dignity I scarcely feel. Her own 
progress is impeded by a girl in front, who feels the 
flame-lit landing is the one place where she can finish 
an argument as to whether it was the windows of the 
bathroom or the kitchen in her mother’s flat, which 
““went’’ (by which she means, came in).... 

The procession, at best slow, comes to a halt, as 
people who were below now come streaming up, to 
see what has happened. I go to light a cigarette. My 
wrist wavers. “ Look at that.” 

“* And look over there,” says my companion. A man 
is pouring out whisky and soda; out is the operative 
word, for the drink splashes from the glass as his hand 
shakes. “ But J wasn’t frightened,” I say. “I didn’t 
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have time to be.’ “In twenty minutes,” says M., “I 
shall start trembling all over. I always do, after a land- 
mine.” 

“©,” I say and, puny wretch that I am, can’t help 
feeling, ‘‘ One more dread gone; I have met a land- 
mine.’’ And don’t like them, much. 

* * * 


It is strange. I was out walking to-night and saw 
someone standing in my way. I stepped into the road, 
and to my astonishment, people from the other direction 
walked through what had been there. I was with a 
companion, who had also stepped aside, and saw what 
had happened. We said nothing. But later, at the other 
end of Fleet Street, I observed, ‘“‘ there is someone 
following that man in front.” 

“Yes,”’ said my companion, “ but it isn’t there any 
more.” 

It could not be night-blindness, and I have cat-eyes 
in the dark. There is no reason why black-out should 
suddenly affect me. “ Ghosts,’ said my companion, 
“don’t materialize so soon, do they ?”’ 

“No,” I said, “ but for speculation’s sake, it is worth 
suggesting that the City fires may have woken up those 
who were burnt in the other one. These ashes, settling, 
may have disturbed Caroline cinders—one can say 
that.”’ ‘‘ One can feel it.”’ 

Certainly, we had both felt the same thing, and had 
had the same thoughts before speaking a word. 

* * * 


Next morning, I am out early, for it is my last day 
and there is much to be done. It is still dark, but there 
is a continuous tramping on the pavements. Not ghosts 
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this time, but another throng—workers, of all kinds— 
tramping through the dark to business, offices, shops. 
At night, there is the shuffle of half-invisible shapes, in 
the morning the pounding of typists on pavements, 
hurrying unseen in the dark....1 feel the pounding 
is the beat of the heart of the uneasy City, and it hammers 
my head and drums in my veins. “I am sorry,” I want 
to cry out. 
* x* 


That night, as I return from home, the last packing 
done, I hear the old angry drone. Nonsense, I say to 
myself, I am fancying things; I am oppressed by the 
singed air. What I hear is the sound of newspapers 
being printed, and I, a Fleet Street man for twelve years, 
ought to know that....I hear another machine as I 
pass another newspaper building. 

Then a thud...so the machine appears to be a 
flying one. Guns bark out, as I reach the flats, and by 
the time the lift has taken me up, the sirens are sounding. 
The snow falls, unperturbed and seeming more senseless 
than ever... when I was a child, on a stormy night, 
someone was sure to “think of the sailors at sea”’. 
We think still of them, with bombs added to torpedoes 
and mines ; but we think also of their wives and mothers, 
who at this moment may be turned out of their houses, 
may be searching in wreckage, or sitting, in the cold, 
with all lost; helped, it is true, but still homeless. 
“ Ona night like this,” as Nurse said, with snow falling. 


* * * 
The train being late, through the snow, the taxi- 


driver is unwilling to take me out to Eckington; it 
may be black-out before he returns. But persuasion 
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works. Unfortunately, the taxi doesn’t. It breaks 
down. By a works which no one would wish to be 
near after dusk. 

The jack breaks. We are stranded. A hearse, on its 
return journey, is hailed. For a moment, I wonder if 
it is to be suggested I drive home in that. But another 
jack is borrowed, does not break, and we grind our 
way over the ice-ironclad roads. 

* od * 


Now, days are devoted to moving in. The last owner 
leaves later than promised and the Office goes in through 
the front while her things are still being removed from 
the back. We are snowbound, and various essentials, 
ordered from Sheffield and Chesterfield, cannot reach us. 
I find, caged in the garden, several budgerigars which 
have been forgotten, and two goldfish abandoned in 
a pie-dish in a kitchen sink. I have evacuated staff, 
and H., his wife and child have been got out of London. 
Now, love-birds are salvaged—caged birds I neither 
like nor know about and wait only to have someone 
say ‘‘ there are more serious things to do in these days’. 

* * * 


There are, and Mrs. Payne, my London housekeeper, 
says it. She says a number of things, including that 
I ought to be in the Army, oblivious of the fact I soon 
may be, and all this because she does not like the 
country. Nor does she like working whole-time, which 
she has not had to do lately. She returns to London, 
as a parting shot telling me that a black cat I have 
brought into the house may be the devil in disguise. 

It may be. I know nothing about it. I found it in 
Sheffield, young, black and bombed-out—home and 
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owner gone in the raids. It now sits on our office’s 
war-damaged desk, in an agony of indecision whether 
to go first for Death and Disaster, the goldfish, or the 
birds which, being so vocal, have been called Alvar, 
Alan, Joseph, and Bruce. I foresee difficulties. But there 
is only one answer when you stoop to stroke a kitten 
and are told it must soon be sent away, as the place is 
full of stray animals and “ we can look after no more ”’. 
se = x 


At length we are established. It began with a cat, 
which I took down when the office went to Eastbourne, 
eighteen months ago. That cat, a white one, is now 
dead. A new cat, black, now walks in the new office, 
in the next village to Whittington. 

2h a * 


Able to replace 26 Maiden Lane, London, with 
18 Station Road, Eckington, Derbyshire, I can now end 
this diary. Not before time, if the correspondent on the 
next page is to be believed. His opinions may be shared 
by many, but I hope not his manners, and I take pleasure 
in once again thanking the many, most of them unknown 
to me, who wrote offering help in the days of disorganiza- 
tion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Str,—I have just spent one hour trying to find some 
sort of sense in your publication. It is a meaningless 
and useless waste of paper. Even more useless than the 
Daily . Why not turn the energies of your helpers 
to the output of Epsom Salts or something equally 
useful—and_ beneficial. 

Yours, 


H. C. FENcH* 


THE Press Cxus, 
St. Bripe’s House, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 4. 


(*Signature illegible—Ep1rTor.) 


POETRY 
POEM ABOUT MY FATHER 


THE IMAGERY PERSONAL, the dream severe. 
Is it lust or ambition? But Time’s teeth bared 
Appal me, I remember my father, 


A fair stout man with a short beard, 
Good-natured, irascible, happy with men ; 
He is buried now under stiff board. 


He loved the future and bred five children, 
Four sons and a daughter, and I the youngest, 
Looking forward I know to the day when 


We should succeed him and attest 
His skill as father and auctioneer. 
But this did not happen: though his best 


Wishes for us were all sincere 
We got no power from that friendly nature 
And do not hold what he held dear, 


The family life and the family feature. 
Hamlet my father’s ghost in this room 
Is irrelevant; here where the creature 


Man talks and writes and accepts as an heirloom 
His wicked content and his guileless and frequent 
Sorrow, my father shrivels, and doom 


Is devouring and single, the heart is bent 
To lust or ambition, the ways are clear. 
The world comes close and evil like a tent, 


The imagery personal, the dream severe. 
JULIAN SYMONS 


238 POETRY 
CINQUE PORTS 


HERE IN A bell-tent in a half-way field near Dover 

I have found myself resolved of race contradictions 

And all regimentation, like the O most reassured 
lover 

Of a year ago, cast in a free world’s imperfections ! 


Now peace is an ambush; the soldier alone mounts 
guard : 

Thus we nine posted to a lonely site on a farm 

Are a new war’s inheritance exploring one’s thoughts, 
reward 

For our child’s memory persistent as Dunsany’s 
latest alarm. 


By day we helped old Hambrook harvest corn 

Being sons of good hunting yeomen in Romney 
Marsh 

The whole detachment maintained a legacy inborn: 

And still lit up hostile planes in nights bad and 
harsh. 

(Yes, the farmer treated us like one of the family . . .) 


e 


Opposite, in fours, their flaming onions cross our 
sky, 

Calais; Boulogne; the apparent kiss of Jerry 
beams on cloud, 

Friend remarkably unhurt in bombed convoy out 
at sea, 

But heartening flashes, fires there, expose our Blen- 
heims’ work, aloud. 
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Coming off guard after the official hours of darkness 

A stack burns merrily before threshing against the 
dawn, 

The neighbourly habits of to-be-shelled cowlike 
shapes the farmhouse, 

Sunrise, code-words, anti-gas; section officer on 
Invasion. 


Wash and shave in the shippon, the present of eggs 
and milk, between 

I ponder Empson’s villanelle, cobwebs, magnetic land- 
mines. Sad? 

Robot weather balloons like buzzing thermos 
transmitting wounds the shot-down “shame” 
Dornier 17 

“One’s safest in a bombhole, beyond majors, gunpits, 
whines, 


“Good fun? Ah, what a lad!” 


And “‘ubique quo fas et gloria ducunt”’ a Lotus ad 
KEIDRYCH RHYS 


R.N.B. 


WE SLEEP SERRIED, in rows, 
Mess over mess, the feet of those above 
Drumming remotely on the boards ; 
Like bees or ants we shape the idea’s freedom 
In the certain limits of our hived confinement. 
Like the colony that night-long mutters 
Day’s residue clings here to each one 
Dream-cased, hammock-coffined. 

WYNFORD JONES 


240 POETRY 
HOUR-GLASS AND WATER-CLOCK 


WATER FALLING FROM an unknown height, 
Monotonous and melancholy stream, 

Yet any drop may hold the light, 

Prisming an age of history, a dream. 

Or when the setting sun in anguish dies, 

Slow drips the blood of Czsars from the skies. 


Falls the corrupting blood and turns to gold, 

And golden domes float in the burning air ; 

Where midnight jungle grew, black slaves are sold, 
And tawny walls now mask the tiger’s lair. 

But in one night the drifting sand will cloud 

The golden shrines and silver-running lake, 

While desert winds the temple gates enshroud, 

And through the rippling dust there crawls a snake. 


The blue cascade of time falls in the lake, 
A swelling, spreading age of peace: 

See crumbling castles moulder on the bank, 
Throttled with ivy, menacing and dank, 
Each mournful stone in sad decease 

Cold in deep slumber never more to wake. 


Yet narrower grow the shores, and swifter now 
The swan-white waters ruffled flow, 

Mirror with drifts of spray 

The agonies of timeless day, 

Dead like the castles left behind... . 

Forever captured in the waterfall, 

The green weed mourning for them all. 


DAVID HORNER 


POETRY 241 
AT THE MUSEUM 


COLLECTORS ARE ABROAD, the nets are spread. 
The clipped wing and the polished diamond 
Submit their shapes unto the porcelain shelf ; 
Where antiquated triplanes hang like clowns, 
Two corridors from the poised skeletons, 

Our documents lie muted under glass. 


Outside, the living beat upon the doors 
Impatient to be catalogued and done; 

The buses pass the impotent stone lions, 
While crowds, in shapes of crocodile or lamb, 
Rehearse the Roman holiday again, 

Through festivals of mourning bear their dead. 
Like refugees, the hooded cameras 

Pursue them to their rooms—the lonesome Self 
Whose only memory is a photograph : 

““ With Annabel at Palisades. Cute kid,” 

Or, on some childhood strand, the Family 
Absurdly happy in their bathing suits. 


Collectors are abroad, the nets are spread, 

And I would ask of them a single prize: 

If in their nightly journeying they find 

Not wings, nor wheels, nor lighted air-cooled tombs, 
But that uncaptured everywhere belief 

That men are gods, the blessed and the unblessed. 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


“BETWEEN TWO PIECES OF 


TOFFEE” 
(Rhwng Dau Damaid o Gyfleth) 


By KATE ROBERTS 


““ WILL YOU HAVE a piece of toffee, grandfather ? ”’ asked 
his twenty-year-old granddaughter of Dafydd Tomos, 
as he sat musing by the fire. 

‘ Thank you, I will,’ answered the old man, and Mair 
came across to him and put a piece of toffee into his 
mouth. Then she went back to Jane, her mother, and 
the old man looked on at them pulling the toffee. Jane 
held one end of it, and Mair the other. They pulled and 
pulled, then joined the ends and pulled again, the toffee 
changing from brown to gold. Afterwards they twisted, 
as though curling the head of a child, and laid it on a 
buttered slab. 


The action took his mind back to a similar scene, sixty 
years before. He looked at his granddaughter, with her 
short sleeves, and her black hair curled about her ears, 
like cockle shells, and his thoughts went back to Geini, 
the girl who had served with him at D6l yr Hedydd. 

He had fallen in love with Geini as he watched her 
pulling toffee. She, then, had been wearing a dress 
with short sleeves, banded and ruffled above the elbows ; 
sufficiently high they were to display her rounded arms, 
and the little dimples on her elbows. Her black hair 
flowed down and over her ears to the back of her head. 
And as she laughed, she showed a row of white teeth, 
and made dimples in her cheeks. 

He fell so deeply in love with Geini that he could 
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no longer sleep at night, and in the daytime he took 
every chance that came of being near to the house, that 
he might see her black eyes. He knew that she under- 
stood his state. As she passed him by on the yard, her 
gaze fell shyly before his stare, her long eyelashes 
sweeping her cheeks. 

One night, one of the men being away, she had had 
to help him with feeding the cows. And that night he 
had told her he loved her. He could remember, even 
now, how the cowshed at Dél yr Hedydd had looked 
that evening. The air was warm with the breath of the 
animals, the walls of the shed were shadowed with dust, 
dry dung, and cobwebs. The shadows cast by him and 
Geini were big on the wall, as they moved to and fro 
between the hay-hut and the rows of cows. Great eyes 
were turned on them from the feeding racks, and necks 
moved backwards and forwards; then the heads would 
disappear, and tongues curled about the hay under the 
racks, and there was a sound like the rustling of tissue 
paper. And once, as Geini came back from the hay-hut, 
bending beneath her load, Dafydd saw her eyes upturned 
to his from under her bonnet. He could hold himself 
back no longer. The next moment she was in his arms, 
his lips were on her warm lips, expressing the passion of 
his heart. They shared a great secret when they went 
back to the house that night. 

The months that followed were filled with happiness 
for both of them. There was no need, now, for Dafydd 
to hang around the house in the daytime. He knew that 
Geini loved him, and that was sufficient. He contented 
himself with his dreams of her, as he took the horses to 
be shod, or as he spread manure on the fields. He saw 
her again as she was the night he had watched her 
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pulling the toffee; and, sometimes, he saw her rolling 
cakes in the house that would be their own one day. 

They spent much time together, and the more they 
saw of each other, the more both of them believed that 
they had been specially created, the one for the other. 
Together they watched the starlings swarm into the fields, 
after they had spread manure; together they scented 
the burning heather on the hills, as they gathered stones 
in the springtime, and it was when they were engaged 
on this work that they heard the cuckoo for the first 
time—together. 

“If there is anything in omens,” said Dafydd, “‘ we 
shall be together always.” 

“ And if there is anything in omens,” retorted Geini, 
laughingly, “we shall be gathering stones all our 
days !” 

Then Dafydd’s laugh resounded over the countryside. 

And that day, because May Fair was nearing, he 
asked her when they would be wed. Since they were 
both stooping, he did not see the shadow which crossed 
her face as he asked this. 

““ Why should we wed so soon ?”’ she said. “ Let us 
be lovers, like this, for a year at least, watching together 
at the hay, and the corn growing, and harvesting the 
bracken and the peat together. I so like to be at your 
side this way.” 

“So be it,” he answered. ‘“‘ But remember, only 
until Halloween.” 

Summer came and went by. Their arms and faces 
grew tanned. And by this time, Dafydd was feeling that 
Halloween was she time for getting married. ‘“ Because,” 
as he said, “by then, I shall have seen her at every 
season, and in every mood.” And his heart warmed to 
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her more and more as he observed her, the same five 
o’clock in the morning at summer milking, and eight 
o'clock in the night. They whispered their secrets 
under the purses of the cows, in the morning, and as 
they bound the corn, under the moon, at “ the little 
summer” of Saint Mihangel. 

One Sunday evening, coming from church, Dafydd 
ventured again to ask her to name the day for their 
wedding, but almost before he had finished speaking, 
her answer was pouring over her lips. 

“O Dafydd, there is no hurry on me to be wed !” 

He turned her head to face him and the light of the 
moon ; he looked into the bottomless pools of her eyes, 
and for the first time, he realized how melancholy they 
were. 

“Why, Geini? This is the second time for you to 
refuse.”’ 

“Oh,” she cried, and there was pain in her voice, 
“there is fear on me.” 

“Fear of what? Of me?” 

“No, Dafydd. A fear of being wed.” 

‘Are you afraid we shall not be able to live on my 
wages, then?” 

“No, there will be no such fear on me while I have 
ten nails to my fingers.” 

‘‘ The responsibility ?’’ he asked, though he was not 
quite certain what this meant; he had once seen it in 
a book. 

“1 don’t know. No, fear—a fear that we shall ever 
get to know each other better than we do now,” she 
gasped out. 

“1 don’t understand you, Geini bach.” 

“ Well, like this,” she said, and there was less pain 
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in her voice now. ‘“‘ As we are now, we know one 
another well enough to love each other, but I am afraid 
that if we were married, we might get to know one 
another well enough to hate each other !” 

“ That is not a great compliment to one or the other 
of us. If we are worth knowing, it will take a little time 
to know one another well.” 

“No |’ said she, “‘ once we are married, we shall be 
the same as everyone else. The children will take all 
my time, and how to get enough food for them will 
take yours.” 

Dafydd laughed to hear twenty talk in the tones of 
eighty. 

“And so you will not make a promise ?”’ he asked. 

“No, I will not,” she answered, and the pain still in 
her voice. He deemed it unwise to argue with her more. 
Halloween came and passed by. Then Dafydd felt things 
could not go on like this. He desired Geini, to welcome 
him home at night, to be his wife, his own. 

A little after Halloween, he ventured to ask her 
again. 

It was a Monday night, and she, having risen at four 
to wash clothes, was now in the cowshed, five o’clock 
in the evening, busy at it, slicing swedes by the light of a 
candle. There were black rings under her eyes, and 
cracks in her reddened hands. 

“Now, Geini,” he said, and perhaps there was a little 
authority in his tone, “ we must be married. It will never 
pay like this. You will not have to be up, four in the 
morning, to wash, if we are wed.” 

“If I will not be rising early to wash, there will be 
something else,” said Geini. 

“ Now, now. Don’t be snappish, Geini bach. But I 
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am wearying you,” he went on, his voice softening, “ but 
I can’t go on like this for ever.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I want you, altogether, for my own.” 
Then, suddenly, he asked, “‘ is it that you love someone 
else better, Geini?”’ 

“You know right enough that it is not,”’ she answered. 
And with a light of triumph in her eyes, she continued, 
“There you are! I said we did not know one another 
well enough ! You are selfish and you are suspicious. 
I did not know that before !” 

“ And if I were not selfish and suspicious in love, that 
would be strange !”’ 

“No !”’ she said, ““ we know each other better to- 
night than ever before. And like this it would be if we 
were to marry. We should always be discovering some- 
thing, and in the end, we should be hating the sight of 
each other !”’ 

“Well, then,” he said, “I must go away. I cannot 
stay here for ever, like this.” 

There was no threat in what he said. It was an honest 
expression of the pain he felt. 

Geini softened. Before they left the cowshed that 
night, she promised to marry him. It was arranged that 
they would go to buy the ring the Saturday of the Winter 
Fair, and would be married on Christmas morning. 
They took a little cottage, not far from D6l yr Hedydd, 
with a pigsty in the corner of the garden; and the 
two of them began to get things together in readiness. 

But Geini no longer looked so happy as formerly. 
She made an effort to appear so, when with Dafydd, 
but often he came across her looking moody and 


sorrowtul. 
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He was counting the hours to the Winter Fair, and 
they went slowly enough. For her they sped too quickly. 

The day came on which it had been settled that they 
would buy the ring. They started off together, at five 
o’clock in the evening; he in his cord trousers and 
Bluchers, with a coat of pilot cloth about him, a colourful 
silk kerchief about his neck, and a beaver hat on his 
head. She wore a black frock of homespun cloth, with 
brown stripes in it. She had four-holed boots on her 
feet, a coat of brown homespun, loose fitting, with sleeves 
wide at the bottom. On the crown of her head she wore 
a little brown hat. 

It was a bright, moonlit night, dry, and the road like 
astone. The frost on the fields looked like a fine coating 
of snow, and the trees stood erect and dark, like many 
birch wands, worn by much beating of generations of 
children. 

He stepped out wide, and she trotted along at his side, 
with short steps, only the tips of her little boots showing 
beneath her long skirts. 

She was so quiet that Dafydd told her a story of Sion 
Dafydd the Goetre, going with his sweetheart to the 
town, to buy a wedding ring. They quarrelled on their 
way home, and he threw the ring over the hedge into a 
field and it could never be found again. 

“Were they married afterwards?’ asked Geini, 
eagerly. 

SiOh, yesus 

Geini sighed, very softly. 

They reached the town, with its narrow streets, low 
houses and shops. People jostled one another every- 
where, and some were already drunk. There were many 
stalls on the square, where one might buy India rock, 
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fairings, home-made oatcakes and pastries, and so on. 
“ The Bard” was singing “ Y Blotyn Du”. Dafydd 
knew Geini well enough to understand that this sort of 
thing was not to her taste, and he, himself, had only 
come to town with one purpose. And so, when he heard 
two young fellows outside the “‘ Sein Delyn”’ inviting 
some girls to go for a drink with them, he said: “ We 
will go to get the ring, Geini.”’ 

He was excited and happy. They looked awhile in 
the window of the watchmaker. The rings under the 
pale light of the candles were dull enough, but to Dafydd 
they shone with the brilliance of a king’s crown. 

Then they went inside. The watchmaker knew his 
business and almost before Dafydd had finished speaking 
to him, there was a tray of rings in front of them. In his 
excitement, Dafydd had not noticed how Geini had 
become pale, but suddenly turning to her, he saw her 
running for the door. He sped after her as quickly as 
he could through the crowd, and on the quay he caught 
her, and when he held her she was like a fluttered bird 
inanet. Her body shook from head to foot, and he could 
hear her heart loud beating. 

“T can’t ever venture it, Dafydd,” she cried. “I can 
see an end to our happiness when you would put that 
ring on my finger. You must forgive me.” 

And he understood something of her mind, as he 
looked on her face. 

** All right, Geini bach,” he answered. “I shall never 
trouble you again.” 

He went on, alone, to the Slate Quay. There he lay 
flat on a pile of slates and groaned aloud into the cracks 
between them. He did not know how he reached home, 
but, sometime between eleven and twelve o’clock, he 
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found himself brooding out of the window of the stable 
loft. The moon was behind the house, and under a 
cloud. A great dark shadow rested on the field before 
him. Beyond, the fields stretched pale gold in the moon- 
light. You could almost swear they were cornfields in 
September, and Dafydd went to his bed, the cornfield 
still mirrored in his eyes. 

He was up early in the morning, packing his clothes 
in his wooden box. This done, he went to the kitchen to 
speak to his mistress and to explain to her why he was 
leaving. She was very upset, and cried as Dafydd told 
his story. He arranged with her to send on his chest by 
the carrier, later on, and then he started off, with just a 
few necessities tied in a big red kerchief, and slung over 
his shoulder. Before going, however, he went to the cow- 
shed and, throwing the door open, he stood there awhile 
looking in, and as he closed the door again and turned 
away, a tear fell down his cheek. Then he went forward 
and never looked behind. He had to pass by the little 
cottage he and Geini had taken to live in. He looked 
through the window of the bedroom and saw the 
wainscot bed, with its white and red curtains, which 
Geini had made. The straw mattress was already on the 
bed frame, filled with clean, fresh, sweet straw, after the 
threshing at Ddél yr Hedydd, and covered by Geini in a 
strong tick. He turned away and continued his journey. 
As he passed the Church, he remembered that it was the 
day for their banns to be called, and he wondered would 
Geini go to the church to cancel them. 

From her bedroom, Geini watched him go, him and 
his belongings, until he became a black speck on the 
horizon. Then, when he disappeared, she fell on her 
knees by the chair, and wept. Her eyelashes hung limp 
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and wet, and the tears fell from them like raindrops from 
tree boughs in December. 

It was some years after this that Dafydd met Jane. 
He was now a servant at another farm. The resemblance 
of Jane to Geini first drew him to her, but he soon 
discovered that she was very different in manner. Her 
speech was not so ready, and her heart was not so warm. 
And, although he came to love her, when the time came 
to ask her hand, he felt a passionate longing to see Geini 
once more. And he decided that before he asked Jane, 
he would search out Geini to see if she had changed. 
He went to Dél yr Hedydd, and there he was told that 
she was away in service in “ one of those big towns”. 
No one at the farm knew where exactly she was, and her 
mother and father had died. He went to see old friends 
of hers, but they had not heard from her for years. 

He married Jane that winter. The very next Saturday, 
at the Winter Fair, when he was in town, whom should 
he see crossing the square but Geini ! Her gaze was bent 
to the ground, and she did not see him. He stood like a 
stone to watch her go by. He saw her cross to the window 
of the watchmaker. She stood there, awhile, looking in, 
then went on her way, and Dafydd almost ran after her. 
But why? He knew it was better not to. He knew 
he could not marry her now, and he feared that one 
look into her eyes would be the destruction of his new, 
married life. He turned aside into a tavern and drank 
until he had stupified the feelings in his heart. In his 
half drunken state, he told something of his story to a 
fellow drinking with him. 

“Well, yes,” said that one, “it’s like that it is. 
Everybody is longing for something they can’t have in 
this old world !” 
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That was the last time for him to see Geini, and he 
heard no word about her, ever. 


Now, as he gnawed his toffee, crouched over the fire, 
the remembrance of it all awakened no feeling in him. 
He merely remembered the whole story, that was all. 
Hundreds of later events, many of them important, had 
passed from recollection, but the story of Geini he 
remembered in every detail, as though he saw it printed, 
in black letters on white paper. 

“ Will you have another piece of toffee, grandfather ?”’ 
asked Mair. 

“J will, thank you,”’ replied the old man, and as his 
granddaughter put it into his mouth, tiny thin gold 
strings from it fell on his beard. 


(Done into English by Walter Dowding) 


THE DAY SERGEANT PERRY DIED 
By HOWARD CLEWES 


“WELL, PAUL, ME boy,” he used to say, “ wha’d’y plan 
to be when ye’re grown a man, hey ?” 

“* Please, sir...” 

“A soldier, hey ?”’ 

“Yes sir, a gunner.” 

“‘ That’s me boy.” 

And he would tug at the hair on the nape of my neck, 
till the pain was devilish and he laughing all the time 
shaking in his chair with the laughter jumping and 
bounding about the room and out of the window. I 
loved his laughter, it was like a bouncing ball, so I used 
not to mind so much the way he pulled my hair, it made 
him laugh tremendously. 

“ But soldiers never cry, do they?’ He would tug my 
hair again, very hard. ‘‘ No matter what, hey ?” 

“No, sir.”” I wept copiously. 

“ That’s me boy.” 

He was an old man then, with a white beard and water 
in his eyes, and his weskit smelled richly of plug. Later 
on he had a stroke. 

I was at school when it happened, I clearly remember 
the day. I had been fighting again with Burdett and 
though he beat me, as always, I had scratched his face 
splendidly. Once before I had left my mark on Burdett’s 
countenance. Maginty noticed it and thrashed me for it. 
He thrashed Burdett too; he was a just man, Maginty ; 
he caned victor and vanquished alike, very godly. 

I feared he would notice the new wound—Burdett 
was at no pains to conceal it—and sure enough, no 
sooner had he completed his customary survey of the 
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class, during which we sat in a hot uneasy silence, than 
he said : 

“ Rise, Perry.” 

I knew. He must have been watching it all from the 
window. 

“‘ Come here,” he said. 

I went to his desk and stood close to him looking 
straight ahead of his waistcoat. 

“Go home, boy.” 

I looked up at him. Go home? 

“Go home at once, Perry. You are needed at home. 
Go along.” His voice was strangely gentle. 

men Unyathenss 

Outside I began to run. The sun was behind me in 
the west so that my shadow ran grotesquely at my feet 
and the wind was still so that the only sounds were my 
own sharp breathing and the chip-chop of my boots on 
the sandy road. I ran for a long time. You could urge 
yourself on by picking out a distant flower in the hedge 
or a stone or something in your path and promise 
yourself that you would run so far and then slow to a 
walk, but no sooner was each objective reached than 
you chose another and raced on to that; till your 
breathing was deep and noisy and your knees began to 
weaken and the taste of old pennies came into your 
mouth. 

Now I could see the little town spread out beneath me, 
for the school stands near the crest of the hill, way 
behind. There was my house, the slates like mirrors in 
the sun. I could see Jundy’s bright new thatch and the 
church steeple, quivering in the heat. Straight and white 
the road ran down the hill, splitting the town into two 
parts, and rose up the other side of the valley, over the 
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downs among the yellow gorse and the grass burned 
now the colour of corn. You would think the road 
ended there, abruptly, as though there were nothing 
beyond it but the sky, above and below. 

It was easier, I knew, to run in the grass at the side 
of the road, it was softer and the long tinker-tailors 
whipped against my legs and the grasshoppers jumped 
out of my path and the turf deadened the sound of my 
running. My foot stumbled in a hole, I remember, and 
I threw out my arms and went forward flat on to my 
face. The fall knocked the breath from my lungs and 
I lay there panting and heaving and waited for it to 
return, taking great gulps of the dry dusty air. I could 
hear the bleating of sheep far away and the hum of 
insects in the hedge, and the drumming of the blood in 
my ears. Run, Perry. 

And among the houses at the foot of the hill I began 
to run again, for there was a little crowd of people 
outside the shop and a few in the shade opposite. Red 
Rawlings was coming towards me down the street, I 
could see his flaming hair, and I swerved to avoid him. 
He was a big fellow and would be a butcher, like his 
father, and I hated him, he was very big and strong. 
The twins from the grocery store were there; old Bent 
and Uncle Jundy and Willie Buckman and Mrs. McHattie 
and the rest; all gathered in a crowd, a circle. And as 
I came up to them I saw what they were looking at ; 
a great dark stain in the road. Something terrible had 
happened, I knew it, I knew it. I looked up at the house 
and all the blinds were drawn and the door closed. Then 
my eyes returned, like theirs, to the fascinating stain in 
the white road. 

Uncle Jundy detached himself from the rest and came 
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to where I stood, and put his hand on my head. Go 
along in, son, he said, my mother was waiting for 
me. 
So I went into the dark shop. How hot it was ! And 
what a clatter the bell made! I heard footsteps above 
me then, and in a minute my mother’s voice. She was 
weeping, and I had never seen her weeping before. It is 
shocking to see your mother in tears when she is a 
strong, harsh woman— 

“Paul!” 

Her voice cracked like a whip, sharp and imperious. 

“Yes, mama.” 

“Come up, child !”’ 

She was going to beat me, I could tell by the pitch of 
her voice and the way she always called me child when 
she was angry. I began to cry before I reached the 
landing. She bent down and grasped me by the shoulder 
so that I stumbled over the topmost stair and fell against 
her. She was upset already, and at my clumsiness she 
lost control and brought her hand once, twice, across my 
head till my ears sang. She pummelled my shoulder then 
and thrust me across the dark landing towards my grand- 
father’s bedroom, crying. 

“Go in there, child !”’ 

I did not go in; I waited. 

She opened the door and we went in together, she 
pushing me forward from behind. 

That morning, only a few hours ago, he had been 
talking to me. Going to school ? he said, and I said yes, 
I was just going. His voice, I remembered, was not as 
powerful as usual. He had looked at me for a moment 
as though not quite able to focus his mind on me, to 
understand who I was and what I was doing there. 
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“ Ah,” he pondered, frowning. Then his eyes seemed 
to clear and he looked up. 

“ School, hey ?”’ 

hey GSaSire 

He said: “‘ What’s they larning y’, me boy ?” 

I said spelling and reading and writing and one thing 
or another. 

“And soldiering ?”’ And before I could answer he 
said gently: “‘ Come here, me boy, come here.” I went 
close to him and stood between his knees so that I could 
smell his weskit, and he put his great hand round my 
shoulder and lowered his head. 

Softly he said: “ What’s they larning y’ about 
soldiering, me boy? Can ye lay a gun yet?” 

I stammered yes. Yes, I said, I could lay a gun all 
right. 

“ That’s me boy.” 

He seemed to forget me then, but he was smiling a 
little as though I had pleased him. A thread of spittle 
ran out of the corner of his mouth and down his beard 
where it lay glistening in the morning sun like dew on 
the grass. I slipped away after a while and went to 
school. 

I did not believe that he was dead. I had heard of 
people dying, Mrs. Jundy had died two or three years 
before, but it had never for a moment occurred to me 
that one day my grandfather would die. Ever since 
I could remember he had sat in the armchair by the 
window smoking his vile plug and watching the people 
in the street. He would always be there, and anyway it 
was very silly of them to joke like that. I was very angry 
about it. 

Aunt Annie let out a sob of anguish at the sight of me. 
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“ The poor chicken,”’ she said and pulled me to her 
and wrapped her bony arms round my head in a surge 
of delectable grief. Never before had she shown me 
such kindness and her apron smelled of old grease and I 
struggled to free myself. 

He was lying on the bed. There was blood on the 
pillow and all the front of his clothes was silver-grey 
with dust on the sodden cloth. It was very curious, I 
could not understand why that should have been so. 
His eyes were closed and his mouth open a little. 

I waited for them to speak, to tell me it was only a 
joke, he was just sleeping, go back to school, child. But 
they said nothing, standing there in a circle looking at 
the figure on the bed. My father’s face was white and the 
moustache drooped mournfully over the corners of his 
mouth and he fiddled with his watchchain. There was 
blood on my brother’s shirt and his round face shone 
sweatily in the dim brown light that filtered through 
the lathes of the blind. There was no other sound, only 
our own breathing and Aunt Annie sobbing voluptuously. 

We stood and waited for a long time. Nothing 
happened. I began to wonder what was going to happen, 
what we were waiting for. Then I fell to thinking of 
Sergeant Perry and his laughter and laying a gun. He 
would join the Mighty Ar-army (the field artillery, of 
course) and become a Christian soldier and march as 
to-oo war and be a gunner. Then I began to think about 
being outside. Outside I could run down the road, down 
the road out of the village and up on to the downs 
among the gorse where there was nobody else. No more 
school. I need not go back to school to-day, Sergeant 
Perry was dead, and I would have a holiday and stalk 
the rabbits and pick blackberries on the portly hills. 
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So I crept from the room. I expected to be stopped, 
my boots creaked loudly, but they let me go. I went 
down the dark stairs and through the shop into the bright 
street. They were still there, in the shade opposite and 
around the dark stain in the road. When I came out they 
looked up somewhat guiltily, and I heard somebody 
whisper look, there’s Paul, Sergeant Perry’s grandson. 
I set off down the road. 

At the end of the village, beyond the hazels, there is a 
gate on the right. It belongs to Tyler, the farmer, and 
you can climb over it and cross the fields to the wood 
that belts the Saddle. In summer the wood is cool and 
dark and full of the cries of birds, and as you go up 
through the trees you have to be careful of the brambles 
and not to put your foot in a rabbit hole. Beyond the 
wood, the Saddle rises almost sheer to the sky. There 
is a clump of gorse like a pommel on the broad summit. 

It was a long climb then. I was trying to shut every 
thought of my grandfather from my mind and the grass 
was dry and slippery and when I fell, as I did often, my 
hands struck thistles till they smarted and tiny spots of 
blood appeared. I told myself there was no hurry. 
No need to hurry, Paul, I said, there’s plenty of time. 
But it made no difference. I have never climbed the Saddle 
when I did not hurry. 

He was there, right enough, as I knew he would be. 
I would tell him all about the death of my grandfather 
and he would be sure to help. I was very quiet. Never 
disturb me, young fellow, he used to say, when I am 
asleep. 

It was a little clearing, this, in the centre of the 
pommel of gorse. Only Tod and I knew of its existence 
for, from the outside, you would think the pommel was 
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almost solid, that there was no way in. It was artificial, 
though, Tod said so ; it had been built. One day I found 
an oddly-shaped piece of flint and gave it to Tod, 
thinking it might be useful to him, a poacher, and he 
said it was an arrowhead chipped by the Druids or the 
early Britons and he gave me an apple for it. In the 
summer he lived in this clearing. It was, he said, his 
summer residence. But in the autumn, when the clouds 
were so heavy they could scarcely float and you could 
almost hide your hand in them and the dry dead gorse 
stirred restlessly on the rising wind, then he would go 
away, and when I asked him where he was going he 
would say: “South.” In the spring he came back. 
I knew almost to the day when he was back. He was like 
aswallow. One day, I promised myself, I would go too, 
and when they asked me where I was going, I’d say: 
“ South,” like Tod. 


PU LEABY 
By MULK RAJ ANAND 


Sleep, 

O sleep 

My baby, sleep. 

O do not weep, 

Sleep 

Like a fairy... 
SANG PHALINI AS she rocked her little one-year-old 
Suraj Mukhi in her lap, while she fed the machine with 
handfuls of jute. Would he ever get to sleep ? 

Sleep, 

O sleep 

My baby, sleep... 

His flesh was so warm. She could feel the heat of his 
little limbs on her thighs, a burning heat which was 
mixed with a sour smell. He must be ill. All day he 
had not shut his eyes, all day he had sobbed and cried. 

The engine chuk-chukked ; the leather belt khupp- 
khupped, the bolts jig-jigged, the plugs tik-tikked; the 
whole floor shook like the hard seat of a railway train. 

And she had to go on feeding the gaping mouth of the 
machine. ‘‘ Bap re Bap, why is this bitch barking ?”’ 
the sharp tongued woman, who sang folk songs and 
could brook no one else singing, called to the other 
women. 

O sleep 
Ovsleep sa. 

Phalini felt her throat going hoarse with the jute fluff 
she had been swallowing, since she had let the fold of the 
apron rag, with which she ordinarily padded her mouth 
and nose in the factory, fall loose. The fluff seemed to 
be everywhere, on the walls, over the machine, on her 
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face. She could feel it streaming down her nose, her 
cheeks, to the silver ring round her neck which was 
green with sweat. She cast her eyes over her nose and 
felt how ugly it was as it stood out from her hollow 
cheeks, almost over her upper lip. That is why she had 
pawned her big silver nose-ring which her mother-in- 
law had given her in the dowry and refused to adorn her 
nostrils even though it was a bad omen to take off your 
jewellery. 

Ooon,..ooon...ooon Suraj Mukhi cried. The 
sharp feeble cry stirred the black night of Phalini’s soul 
as the air stirs the water, but the child’s voice was 
drowned in the dithyrambic hum of the preparing shed 
in the factory. 

Sleep, 

O sleep 

My baby, sleep. 

O do not weep, 

Sleep. 
She sang, bending over the child’s head till she almost 
touched his feverish brow and kissed the close-fisted 
hands which Suraj Mukhi was rubbing on his eyes, even 
as he cried. And then she threw another handful of jute 
into the jaws of the monster. Her own voice sounded 
to her like the whisper of a broken reed, completely out 
of tune to-day as it had seldom been out of tune when she 
sang the work song : 

Roller 

Roll, 

Spread jute 

Open mouth, 

Rise jute, 

Fall seeds, 

Work into cloth. 
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Her big troubled eyes roved away from the child to 
the gaping mouth of the machine, beyond to the black 
greasy bolts and knobs and pistons, above the fumes of 
the thick, sickly, tasteless air in the shed. 

The engine chuk-chukked ; the leather belt khupp- 
khupped ; the bolts jig-jigged; the plug tik-tikked; 
the whole floor shook like the hard wooden seat of a 
railway train. 

She felt giddy. 

She had felt like that five months before she had given 
birth to the child ; an oily taste in the mouth with a bile 
under the tongue that seemed to go quivering into the 
swollen pitcher of her belly and bring the entrails up to 
her throat. But the quickening under her navel and the 
memory of her lover’s face seemed to off-set the nausea. 
She tried to think of him now, as he had looked when he 
first came down from the Northern hills. 

The wild wispish boy with the large brown eyes, 
which had flashed when he talked to her husband, 
Kirodhar, but which were so shy when he looked at her. 
Suraj Mukhi’s eyes were like his. Also Suraj Mukhi’s 
limbs smelt like his. But he would never know that he 
was the father of the child. Why, he was a child himself. 
He had come like lightning and gone like the thunder 
of the Northern hills. . .. 

“‘ Where had he gone?” she wondered. Had he only 
come to give her the pang of parting ? Where had he 
gone? It was now summer again and he was here last 
summer. For days she had scanned the horizon of the 
sky above the city, towards the North in the direction 
where he had gone. But he didn’t seem to be anywhere 
in the large breathless space. Only Suraj Mukhi lay in 
her arms. And the sun after which she had named the 
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face to her chin across her cheeks before she realized that 
she was weeping. ... Oh, where was he, the gay child, 
her lover, her baby, so simple, so stubborn, so strong. 

“And I shall grow old, and grief, not Kirodhar, shall 
bermnyslord. set 

“ Ooom ooom...” the child moaned. 

The engine chuk-chukked ; the leather belt khupp- 
khupped; the bolts jig-jigged; the plugs tik-tikked; the 
whole floor shook like the hard, wooden seat of a railway 
train. And she had to go on feeding the mouth of the 
machine. 

“Bap re Bap, what is the matter with this brat? 
Can’t you keep him quiet?”’ said the woman next to 
her. Phalini saw him as she had seen him in a dream 
one day, standing by her side, smiling at her so that she 
had wanted to clasp him close to her breast. But as she 
had stretched her arms towards him, she had suddenly 
awakened and found herself groping in the dark towards 
Kirodhar, who had thought she wanted him and had 
taken her. He must be somewhere in the far-off hills, 
doing what?... wandering perhaps, happy and free, 
while she was caged here with his child. 

She bent down to look at the child. His eyes were 
open, his face was still, he cried no more. That was 
good, she could feed the machine with more jute. 


Sleep, 
Sleep 
My baby... 


she whispered and she rocked him even as she threw the 
jute into the mouth of the machine. But Suraj Mukhi’s 
eyes did not close. 
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Sleep, 

O sleep 

My baby, sleep... 
she sang and she smiled at him and rocked him again. 
Suraj Mukhi’s eyes stared at her ; rigid and hard ; his little 
hand lay on the side. 

She swayed on her haunches and left the jute. 

The effigy lay still. 

Dead. 

She gave a long piercing shriek which tore through 
the ceiling. 

She slapped her cheeks and beat her palms on her 
breast, crying in a weird hollow voice, ‘‘ Hai, hai.”’ 

“Bap re Bap, why is she crying, this bitch ? What is 
the matter with her ?”’ said the woman next to her. 

“My child, my child, my child...” Phalini cried, 
crazed and agonized as she tore her hair. 

The women crowded round her. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ the forewoman called. “ Why 
are you bitches running amok ?”’ 

The engine chuk-chukked ; the leather belt khupp- 
khupped ; the bolts jig-jigged; the plugs tik-tikked ; 
the whole floor shook like the hard wooden seat of a 
railway train... . 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL. Illustrated. Faber. 155. 


A FREQUENT COMPLAINT against Mr. Sitwell’s books is 
that he writes of places he has not been to, but only read 
about, just as vividly as he describes Venice or Edinburgh. 
This is treated as a form of gentle hoax. Such a view 
ignores the dominant peculiarity of his mind. Reading 
fires his imagination in exactly the same way and to the 
same extent as actual seeing and hearing. A book is 
part of his personal experience, and he uses it, just as he 
uses travel, for the creation of that ‘ personal world of 
choice”’ that has ‘engrossed ”’, as he says, ‘‘all my efforts 
since I was old enough to know my owndirection.” Itis 
this that gives unity to a book which consists of so many 
widely different elements. For it contains world history, 
personal history including several intimate portraits of 
those who have lived closest to him, a theory of the 
artist’s place in society, a series of disquisitions on nuns, 
beggars and gypsies, interpretations of music, and 
poems on the beauty of shells and humming-birds, all 
linked to a fable of the spiritual and sensual, and 
mysteriously pervaded by the presence of a figure “‘half- 
way between the Sacred and Profane’, “ the portress or 
lay sister sitting at the door.” 

“¢ Art is pleasure and intoxication.” The artist must 
bea shaman. “The long-haired man must come again. 
He must be apart from other men, able to live in a 
modern flat or hotel bedroom as though it were his tent 
or medicine-lodge.” ‘‘ Art is what should come first with 
the artist ; poetry with the poet, and not politics which, 
by nature, he is not adapted to understand. It is as 
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contemptible to embrace the worker as it is to live under 
the shadow of the rich.” His task is not to reform this 
world but to create a world of his own, a world of the 
mind. ‘The only freedom is in the mind.... Itis here 
that we can arrange and build up anew.”” Mr. Sitwell has 
eschewed political propaganda, and he claims that for 
this very reason his poetry “‘ may have been treated to 
something less than it deserves.” It is interesting to 
reflect that at the present moment such propaganda 
would in any case have to have been Left propaganda, 
because to-day only the Left is passionate. One cannot 
imagine Captain Margesson’s creed being embodied in 
poetry. 

Of the personal portraits which I mentioned, all that 
I recognize are of women. “ Whois this first phantom ? 
A tall thin young woman in a pelisse of green sheepskin 
and a wide-brimmed hat, who walks between the hedges 
upon the smoother grass. She has long thin hands, and 
jet black rings and bracelets. She has sloping shoulders, 
and picks her way among the fallen twigs. And from her 
shadow the wood leads on into poetry. For her love is 
poetry, she lives within a phrase. Look at her once more 
for there will never be her like again among women!” 
And later in the book he continues, “‘ Perhaps there can 
never have been, among women, a more instinctive 
understanding for poetry, or a physical genius for its 
creation more compound of poetry itself, or more 
transcendant in the degree of its selection and separation 
from the dross of living. It was under the influence of 
this extraordinary being that I first knew the intoxication 
of poetry.” 

Music he annexes to his mental world just as he 
annexes life and books. Couperin’s “‘ Sceur Monique ” 
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is treated as a portrait in line with Mr. Sitwell’s own 
word-portraits—as a metamorphosis of the “lay sister 
sitting at the door”. Couperin’s notes become materials 
for the building of “ the world that we can put in order ”. 
I have been reading the life of a famous mathematician 
who insists that the pleasure to be got from mathematics 
is the same as that to be got from works of art. It 
interested me therefore to find Mr. Sitwell assuming that 
mathematics is ‘‘ mere intellectual exercize”’, and in a 
sense, the opposite of art. Perhaps there will one day be 
a super-builder who will use mathematics, in addition 
to the many elements that Mr. Sitwell has used, for the 
creation of his personal world. Or perhaps it is untrue 
that mathematics is an art, and only such mathematicians 
think so as have no real knowledge or experience of art. 

Mr. Sitwell has always excelled in the macabre, and 
in this book, too, some of his best passages are about 
skeletons. In one they are introduced unexpectedly and 
with tremendous effect. He speaks of a Spanish land- 
scape “ that is apocalyptic, and should be sown and tilled 
by skeletons. We can see those more than life-size, 
leaning on their sickles, met with at some corner of the 
blood red field, in a lane of the harvest ; or, even, sitting 
in the shade of their siesta meal, by great flagons of wine 
and flat loaves shaped like a landknecht’s cap”’. Of equal 
power is his description of a beggar’s top-hat, that looked 
“as though it had been found floating, face downwards, 
in the river Styx after being worn at many funerals in 
fog and rain.” 

My only criticism is that sometimes, particularly in 
footnotes, he seems to be informing the reader rather than 
building up his own ‘world of personal taste or predilec- 
tion ”’, and to my mind such passages, when they occur, 
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spoil the texture and offend against the true character of 
his book. 
ARTHUR WALEY 


WHY FRANCE FELL. AnprE Maurois. Lane. 5s. 


SUMMER 1914. ROGER MARTIN DU GaRD. Bodley 
Head. 25s. 


THE GREAT MERIT of Monsieur Maurois’s Why France Fell 
is that it is written in a superficial style likely to appeal 
to a child of twelve and should therefore reach a large 
public to whom it will do no harm and perhaps some 
slight good. But we are too near the tragedy for even a 
great intellect to be able to explain its causes and M. 
Maurois’s over simplifications do no more than 
occasionally flicker a match in the abundant political 
darkness. This would not matter were the book good 
literature, but it is merely urbane journalism and of his 
one opportunity he makes nothing. 

To have known the last days in Paris, the over- 
crowded, slow-moving refugee trains, and _ the 
phantasmagoric atmosphere of Bordeaux is to have 
shared the greatest tragic experience that this war 
(composed, like its predecessor, chiefly of boredom, 
fear,and dreariness) has offered. The peculiar ghastliness 
of those days came from the agony of unhappiness 
spreading like a poisonous mist all over France: a 
collective misery formed from the prevalence of death, 
separation, and loss and an emotion only a Frenchman 
could explain, an emotion which made people in the 
provinces say to refugees from Paris “ What is happening 
la-bas’’ or “ dans le nord”’ because they could no longer 
bear to speak precisely of what was happening to the 
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most beloved capital of the modern world. In writing 
of this anguish, of which Tolstoy would have made much 
and P. G. Wodehouse something, M. Maurois is 
decorously bland. 

Roger Martin du Gard’s fine Summer 1974 is of a 
very different calibre. A country that produces writers 
like this will not remain fallen long. Authors who are 
greatly concerned with pure politics (as distinct from 
public affairs) are apt to lose all delicate apprehension 
of individuals in an instinctive tendency to see only 
Groups, Masses, and Parties. But M. du Gard seems 
unaware of this snare. Not only has he solved the 
contemporary writer’s most difficult problem—how to 
dovetail private and public life—but he has done it 
unselfconsciously. This rare faculty is vividly evident 
in Jacque’s meeting with Daniel, the crumbling, under 
the threat of war, of Anne and Antoine’s relationship, 
and the vision of people all over the world crying 
“Friede {” Peace ! “Mir!” La’ Paix.” “It is easy” to 
understand why this splendid book was awarded the 
Nobel prize. 

MONICA STIRLING 


MAN ON HIS NATURE. Sir CHARLES SHERRINGTON. 
O.M. The Gifford Lectures, Edinburgh, 1937-8. 
Plates I-VII. Five illustrations in the text and figures 
at the head of each chapter. Cambridge University 
Press va2is. 

SUCH A DEPTH and range of physiological and biological 

knowledge is covered by this book that the public must 

get and read it diligently if it would know its worth. 

The early chapters may seem difficult, but readers must 

not be discouraged by these, because Fernel’s views, 
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which they expound, provide mid-sixteenth century, a 
background which sets in emphatic relief the modern 
knowledge and attitudes which are the main concern 
of the book. 

The author adopts, especially when he generalizes 
or discusses philosophy, a strangely involved style which 
undoubtedly makes the reading more difficult than it 
needs to be. “It was a time we can regard as in ways 
not a few the opening of our own.’ “ This settled, 
certain other things flowed thence. Consequences 
without indeed observational proof.” If any young 
student of biology wrote such sentences as these in a 
class essay to-day, he would get from his professor all the 
scolding that he deserved. Sir Clifford Allbutt might 
have made them texts for more “‘ Notes on the Composi- 
tion of Scientific Papers”? and Thomas Henry Huxley 
might have drawn attention to the labour that went to 
the production of his own lucid style, a style which is, 
unlike that of the much-recommended R.L.S. and like 
that of countless living scientific men, so well wrought 
that the reader is not conscious of the words, but only 
of the matter which they present. 

However, this is a minor fault; the reader should 
not let it deter him from the treasures which the book 
contains. Through them the author leads us to the 
final chapters in which he develops his conception of 
what is called Natural Theology. When he writes of 
his own field of work—the brain and the nervous 
system—and indeed whenever he writes of the facts of 
biology—he gives us paragraphs as vivid and dramatic as 
any that have been written by the authors of the scientific 
best-sellers of recent times; and he speaks with the 
authority of a lifetime devoted to brilliant pioneer 
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research. One paragraph of his must therefore carry 
greater weight than a volume from the pen of a book- 
worm “scientist? who writes without the corrective of 
solid and exasperating labour in a laboratory. 

There are, of course, quite apart from the inevitable 
wranglings over insoluble problems of philosophy and 
theology, opinions and statements which will set certain 
biological watchdogs barking loud and strong. There 
is the statement that there is no essential difference 
between the behaviour of the atom, the living body and 
the “‘ newly discovered so-called viruses ”’, although this 
is qualified elsewhere in the book by a sound and astute 
assessment of the attributes of life. There is the state- 
ment that the human embryo is “ never at any time at all 
a part of the maternal life, as pious doctrine had supposed. 
The embryo’s life and the mother’s life at no time are 
confluent or commingled. The new life is on its own 
though it lives as a parasite on the old, a benign parasite, 
doing its mother no harm and destined at term to set 
the hostess free”. All biologists will know what the 
author means by these remarks, but will not the layman 
be seriously misled ? There is no such thing as a benign 
parasite, because it is essential to the definition of a 
parasite that it should do its host harm. It is not true 
that the human embryo never does its mother harm ; 
it is not true that it never commingles its life with its 
mother’s. It can be infected by its mother by viruses, 
bacteria, parasitic worms ; some psychologists make out 
a good case for the probability that its mental develop- 
ment can be influenced by its mother’s physical 
experiences. It is true that the new life is on its own, but 
it must be, as Sir Charles is at pains on the same page to 
demonstrate, profoundly influenced by its environment 
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(which Sir Charles prefers to call “the surround ”’). 
The embryo’s environment is the mother’s womb and 
her blood from which it derives its nutriment. Itcan no 
more, therefore, be regarded as “never at any time at 
all a part of its mother’s life’? than the tiger can be 
regarded as divorced from the jungle in which it lives. 

One could, however, proceed in this manner to select 
and criticize statements and opinions in this book until 
no editor could print the prolonged tirade. Every book 
of this kind could be treated in this way and most of the 
criticisms could be answered—and will be answered— 
only by future research, as indeed Sir Charles himself, in 
some connotations, points out. It is far more important 
that the reader should decide whether he is strong enough 
to subscribe to the Natural Theology which the author 
expounds. 

“Naive thought,’ Sir Charles suggests, “ might 
suppose the scheme of Nature would at least value 
transcendence in life, i.e. a man more than a protozoan 
speck, or than a parasitic bacillus. But no. Of these 
latter, that thrive by killing the former, there are kinds too 
many for mention here.’’ He proceeds to tell the story 
of the death of Keats, who contracted the tuberculosis 
which killed him by nursing his brother when he also was 
dying of it. “‘ The story,” says Sir Charles, “‘ is one of 
inexorable tragedy, nobly borne. Of Cleanthes’ ”’ 
(vide Hume’s Dialogue) “ countervailing compensation 
where is here any ?”’ 

Where indeed, we must agree; and every medical 
man could tell us plenty of similar inexorable tragedies, 
nobly borne, in every walk of life. In London, Coventry, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Plymouth and how man 
other places nowadays do they not multiply? There 
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must be few indeed who are not this very morning 
acutely aware of the insignificance of man, although a 
dwindling band of egoists persists, who insist that all 
literature, and even all religion and the arts, must by 
their nature lay emphasis on the human point of view, 
who extol our human excellence, our human right to 
stand top and peak of all created things. From books 
like this, or better from the disciplines of the biological 
laboratory itself, they can, if they will, learn all the 
world full of humbler sufferings and more charitable 
ain. 
ne Fate,” says Sir Charles, “in the Greek tragedy was 
inexorable by divine nature. But here it is inexorable by 
mere chemistry ?”’ Of course it is. But chemistry can 
never merit the snub of the adjective “‘mere”’. It is 
itself the study of the deity, the name we give to the little 
we can know of that aspect of deity which is revealed by 
the scientific method applied to a certain class of 
phenomena. The same method when it is applied to 
other phenomena reveals that aspect of deity which is 
called physical science. By other methods we learn of 
those other aspects of deity which we call beauty and the 
good. The scientist, the artist, the man of religion, each 
must study a limited aspect of the nature of God; 
and each of them, challenged to prove that it is the deity 
that he reveals, can only answer that he knows, but 
cannot prove, that it is. His faith that it is may be 
shaken by doubts and fears. No one can be blamed, 
for instance, if this present wartime tear denials from his 
heart. Yet all these shadows pass, as they passed away 
from Job. The faith survives as democracy will survive 
the Nazi blood and tears; for not even Hitlerism can 
stand up to the superhumanity of beauty and truth and 
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the good, all of which can seem, to egoistic minds, so 
inhumanly cruel to man and to every other living thing. 
They try our faith a thousand times; and if anyone 
have doubt about his faith he might do worse than to 
test it by the doctrines of this book. 

In it he will find the statement of a Natural Theology 
which “can dispense with founding temples and 
establishing rites’ and yet can draw passion from truth 
and beauty and charity, a Theology which, instead of 
urging the human mind to lean on and consult a higher 
mind and personality, ordains for it the tragic task of 
relying on itself. This, says the author, elevates the 
human spirit “ to the position of protagonist of a virility 
and dignity which otherwise the human figure could not 
possess”. Why he thinks so, he tells in his book. His 
creed is one which demands of man great sacrifice and 
great strength of mind. It is a creed well-suited to 
days of battle and blood. For it teaches humility, 
charity, discipline ; and without these there can be no 
freedom at all. 

G. LAPAGE 


WAR AND CRIME. HERMANN MANNHEIM. C. A. 
Watts. 10s. 6d. 


THERE ARE BOOKS for the general reader and books, 
such as this one by Dr. Mannheim, of value chiefly to 
specialists. War, it is suggested, is a variant of crime. 
If we could discover a method really to reclaim the 
criminal, we might also be far on the way to prevent 
battles. The psychological aspect of the situation is 
stressed, particularly on page 47 when the author points out 
how the vast masses of unemployed young people with- 
out pocket money or training for leisure moved towards 
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an unrest that had to end either in war or crime. It is 
disappointing, however, that having gone so far, the 
author does not refer except briefly to the rigid, unsuitable 
and repressive forms of educational training in common 
use. In spite of advances recorded by Dr. Mannheim, 
anyone with practical experience knows that most 
ordinary institutions as well as so-called reformatories 
have not yet begun to apply the most rudimentary 
psychological treatment to their pupils or patients. 
Readers interested in the prevention of crime will find 
much valuable material in these pages, but it is dubious 
whether there will be so much agreement amongst those 
interested in the causes of war. Many will feel that the 
investigation of the economic motives is too cursory ; 
psychologists, that the author never goes deeply enough 
into motives. It isa volume certain to provoke discussion 
and has been published at the right moment when 
everyone is interested in the topic, although as already 
stated, it is a book rather for the student than the average 
reader. 
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